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Men Wanted. 


During the past few months I have often wished that I could step into one of 
your meetings and tell you about the wants of Burmah as they appear to us here. 
I would not plead with the Christian friends who meet with you for money ; money 
is wanted, but not so much as prayer. Prayer and money both are needed ; but both 
are not enough. We want men. We want you, my brethren ;—your flesh, blood 
and soul, all consecrated to Christ, out here. Judging humanly, this at present, and 
probably for years to come, is the great want of our missions, paramount to all 
others. Who is to meet this want? If the young men, who have been called of 
God to preach his gospel,—where, how few of them can tell,—and who are almost 
prepared, so far as the aid of professional teachers is concerned, to enter upon that 
work, if they do not answer it, if they do not even give the question of their obliga- 
tion to the heathen the serious, the protracted and prayerful consideration which it 
deserves, who will? Listen, then, my brethren, to a few facts. 


The Field Our Own. 


1. God, by his providence, and by the unexampled success which has followed the 
labors of our brethren here, has plainly entrusted this portion, at least, of the heathen 
world to the Baptists of America for cultivation. Hitherto our claim to this field 
has been most scrupulously respected. We never have had to assert it. The hand 
of God was so manifestly with us, that other Christians, with one consent, did for us 
what they have done nowhere else,—left us to occupy alone the fairest portion of 
the gospel field. And why? Simply because they all believed that God had 
chosen us to work it. 


The Field not Fully Occupied. 

2. That we are far from occupying this field is evident to the most casual observer. 
In the whole of Burmah we have but six stations, six towns and cities in which white 
teachers reside. Including those who are sustained independently of the Missionary 
Union, we have in all nineteen Baptist missionaries in Burmah. These now are so 
distributed among the several stations, that in but one case do we find more than a 
single man in any department of a station. For example, in Rangoon there is but 

*The above article is part of a communication addressed to the “Society of Inquiry” connected 
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one Sgau Karen missionary, one Pwo Karen missionary, and, until quite recently. 
but one Burman missionary. That is to say, if for any reason any one of our mis- 
sionaries should be laid aside from labor, not a man could be found to take his pylace. 
If our government acts on this policy in conducting the war, wise men deplore it. 
Contrast the feebleness of our efforts with what was done for the evangelization of 
the Sandwich Islands; with what is being done for Turkey. If we suffer by com- 
parison even with human standards, how must we appear in the light of the Divine 
requirements ! 


Young Men Backward to Offer Themselves. 


3. If we compare what we are doing with what our fathers did, it will not be un- 
instructive. The lack of the old missionary spirit is often lamented. But the evi 
dence of this lack is seen, not in the diminution of contributions to the treasury,— 
there has been a steady increase there,—but in the backwardness of young men to 
engage personally in this work. 

Time was when young men whose names are now everywhere revered, were in 
advance of the churches, urging them forward in obedience to the great commission. 
But it isso no longer. Young men who are suitable no longer fail to receive ap- 
pointment, as they once did, from the number of applicants. For often the Execu- 
tive Committee have to seck out young men, and then how often do they fail to 
obtain them. Meanwhile our mission seems to be on the retrograde at some points. 
Old stations are abandoned, not because they are unimportant, but because we 
have no men to occupy them. ‘Tavoy, Mergui, Shwaygyeen, Arracan and other 
places are now left to take care of themselves. The work which Boardman, Com- 
stock and others now in heaven, began, is left to languish and come to nought.— 
Charches which were once a source of joy to the Redeemer and all the redeemed, 
are now desolate, and the number of such is annually increasing. 


Circumstances of Native Converts. 


Do you say that this is an unpleasant commentary on the character of native 
churches? Consider their circumstances, and then say whether churches at home, 
similarly situated, would do better. They are formed from converted heathen, who 
have been degraded in mind and body by centuries of superstition and sensuality. 
They are surrounded still by heathen, who maintain the old customs and rites, and 
live in the practice of things which were once most pleasant to them, and which still 
please the carnal heart. They have few books, and little besides an experimental 
knowledge of religion. Is it strange, then, that when deserted by the white teacher 
these churches, after a time, by the death of old members and the defection of the 
weak and ignorant, should cease to maintain their existence? At all events, such 
cases do not shake the missionaries’ confidence in the genuineness of the gospel work 
among these various tribes. Still it is a sight over which angels might weep, and it 
is due, as I have said before, to the paucity of laborers. The responsilulity, 1 be- 
lieve, must rest chiefly upon those young men who shut their eyes to these facts, and 
their ears to the command which knows no New England, no America, even, but 
only the world. 


Age of the Present Missionaries. 


4. Let us turn from the districts abandoned to those at present occupied, and ask 
what is their prospect for the future? Our numerical strength is deceptive, from 
the fact that a large proportion of the missionaries enumerated are old men, just 
ready to leave the stage of active service. Among the nineteen names, we find 
those of Wade, Bennett, Binney, Mason, Haswell, Kincaid, Simons and Brayton. 
They are doing work now which no young men could do; but three years may see 
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every one of them gone. Of the rest, more than half have passed middle age, and 
one is expected to leave the field within two years. Is there not a loud call for re- 
inforcements ? 

It is impossible to get an adequate idea of this dark side of our missionary opera- 
tions without seeing and talking with the men who have been on the ground almost 
from the beginning, and who are familiar with the whole field and the whole history 
of Burman missions. 
period of that history. 


They feel that for more than one reason this is the darkest 


Support and Room for More Laborers. 


It was very pleasant to read in the account of the meetings at Cleveland, O., that 
the Executive Committee wish to put twenty-five new families at once into the 
Asiatic field. If suitable men would come forward, I have no doubt that they would 
be sent, and that the churches would nobly second the Committee in their action. 

Looking at the sources of supply and at our former scale of operations, this seems 
like a large number. But looking at the wants of Burmah, it is small. ‘Twenty-five 
men, young, strong, and full of the Holy Ghost, could be taken up at once in ground 
already nominally occupied, and still the ery of perishing millions in the regions just 
beyond would go across the waters. 


Appeal to Young Men. 


It is a source of great joy to the brethren here, that two of the twenty-five are 
perhaps already on their way to our assistance. From long acquaintance, particu- 
larly, with one of them, I anticipate not only much pleasure in welcoming them, but 
the greater satisfaction of seeing them ere long engaged in most useful, honorable 
and happy labor. They belonged to your own number. One is still with you whom 
we expect to see in a few months. Shall he come alone? May we not expect from 
each class some who will go forth to represent their classmates, as it were, in the 
heathen world ? No field more desirable than this can be found; none in which the 
Lord has shown a stronger purpose to bless and reward a hundred fold all faithful 
efforts. Let no one, then, shrink from this as an ungracious, fruitless enterprise. 
Above all, let no one put aside the call of duty, even though it come not in clarion 
or in thunder tones. Remember that we are naturally more inclined to disregard 
and ignore such a call than we are to go unbidden, and that the one course is quite 
as sinful, though it be more expedient, than the other. 

May the Lord direct you each to the places He would have you occupy, and ena- 
ble you to do the work He may set before you. 

Pray for us. Pray for Burmah, and, if the Lord will let you, come to Burmah. 


TELOOGOO MISSION. our way, and we now sce that all was or- 
dered in righteousness. It is now quite 
evident to us that we needed rest, recre- 
ation, and entire separation from the dai- 
ly round of our mission work. At the 


time we did not see this, and so were 


LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS. 
Health Restored. 


Nellore, Oct. 1, 1863.—We were ab- 
sent from Nellore four months, leaving 


the 21st of May and returning the 21st 
of September. I wrote to the Rooms a 
short letter from Coromandel, giving in- 
formation of the painful necessity that 
compelled us to leave Nellore. At the 
time all seemed dark and uncertain; we 
were shut up to faith. But God directed 


quite unreconciled when the doctor told 
me I must leave the station for a season. 

I cannot express the joy I now feel at 
finding myself quite restored to health, 
and my dear family much improved by 
the change, which was neither tvo long, 
nor perhaps too short. We were eighty 


latter. 


days at the seaside, and the remainder of 
the time at Madras, and journeying to 
and from Nellore. 

The Mission Work. 


The church has kept on in its even 
way; the native Christians have con- 
ducted themselves generally well, and 
the schools left to their care have kept 
on as usual in numbers and efficiency.— 
Several English residents have taken an 
interest in our work, and have been, un- 
asked by us, to our mission compound, in- 
quired after the church members and the 
schools, and also made short visits to the 
It has cheered us much to learn 
of this interest in our work during the 
hour of our absence and weakness. 

We are now using all the haste possi- 
ble to make the usual necessary repairs 
to the buildings before the rains set in, 
which are near. It is at present quite 
hot for the season ; there is much need of 
rain. 


Plea for Reinforcement. 


Must we wait another year for a help- 
er? We beg you all at the Rooms, with 
the utmost diflidence in our own judgment, 
and with the utmost earnestness, to make 
haste and be wise in this matter. We 
mean to hold on, but we are only flesh 
and blood, and the harvest is great. On- 
gole waits with hands extended, and Nel- 
lore prays on its knees for more laborers. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
More Conversions. 


Henthada, Sept. 18, 1863.—A few 
days since I heard of the conversion of 
three families of Karens in Sa-ka-gyce. 
Another preacher writes of one house in 
Donabew, and two more in Akyau, whose 
inhabitants have given their hearts to 
Christ. From Myau Oung comes the 
news of some true disciples. I fully ex- 
pect to found achurch there the coming 
dry season. In Yay-gyen, I hear of three 
families who have decided for Christ. In 


Opo, the people are expecting a preach- 
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er. A most interesting man from Kru- 
ka-too came to see me yesterday, who 
with another man had just believed. Do 
pray for these new-worshippers and for 
the heathen here. 


TIE CHIU MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 
State of the Church. 

The last report announced nine as re- 
ceived into the church by baptism. We 
have now to report seven baptized dur- 
ing the last mission year; seven others 
have been received by the church, and 
will probably be baptized at our next 
communion season, and there are several 
who give us hope that they are truly in- 
quiring for the way of life. 


Treatment of a Case of Polygamy. 


One of the candidates for baptism is 
from Tangleng, the place spoken of in a 
previous letter as presenting a good open- 
ing for an outstation. This man has been 
an applicant for baptism for a long time, 
but his social relations have been in the 
way of his reception. He had two wives. 
It is the first case of the kind that has 
come before us here, and has given us a 
good deal of solicitude, as the treatment 
of this case would establish a precedent 
for others likely to occur. The second 
wife has now been satisfactorily provided 
for, and the difficulties in the way of his 
reception are consequently removed. He 
isa man of a good deal more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, and of note in his na- 
tive place. 

The other six candidates are from Mrs. 
Johnson's school. Five of them are pupils 
who have lived in our house since the es- 
tablishment of the school,—two of them, 
children of church members. They have 
all for nearly a year professed to love 
the Saviour, and have given us peculiar 
satisfaction, particularly since the Chi- 
nese new year. The other is a young 
married woman, resident on the island, 
but she has been a daily pupil for nearly 
three years. She experienced great op- 
position from both her husband and moth- 
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er-in-law in abandoning idolatry, which 
opposition became particularly violent 
when she took, a year ago, a decided 
stand for Christ and his service. But 
these have at last been won, or greatly 
subdued, by her “meek and quict spirit” 
and consistent Christian deportment.— 
The mother-in-law is now a regular at- 
tendant upon our Sunday services, and 
her husband, when here, now usually 
comes with them to hear the gospel. 


Good Influence of Schools. 


Mrs. Johnson has been greatly encour- 
aged in her school the past year. We 
have not only been called to rejoice over 
souls converted in the school, but to know 
also that its influence extends beyond 
these, and is felt in places far remote from 
us. The school has proved thus fara 
most efficient instrumentality in the work 
of the mission. Besides the girls’ board. 
ing school, Mrs. Johnson has sustained 
the past year a boys’ school in connection 
with the station at Tat-hau-po. It num- 
bers at present twenty-three pupils. In 
the girls’ school there are twelve boarders 
who live in the house with us, and six 
day scholars; three of them married wo- 
men. 


Outstations—Calamitous Visitations. 


The outstations are the same as re- 
ported last year. At Tat-hau-po both 
daily and Sunday services have been 
kept up during the year, but there is 
nothing of special interest to be report- 
ed. It is a hard and an uninviting field 
to cultivate, dark and dead beyond any- 
thing I ever knew. But our God can 
bring light out of that dense darkness, 
and cause life to spring forth even from 
that mass of death. ‘The entrance of his 
word giveth light, and his voice calleth 
the dead to life. 

The people there have been sadly af- 
flicted the past year. In July the chol- 
era visited them, and hundreds fell vic- 
tims to its ravages. Then on the 23d of 
September, a severe typhoon swept over 
this region, in which, it is said, more 


than four hundred fishermen from Tat- 
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hau-po, who were at sea in pursuit of 
their calling, perished. And all this 
seems only to have made them more mad 
upon their idols. 

The attendance, services, &c., at Masi 
have been much the same the past year. 

In the last report it was stated that 
much labor had been bestowed upon the 
neighborhood of Chung-lim and Tangleng 
—(it is here that the brethren from Si- 
am reside)—and so far as we could judge, 
hopeful labor. Since then four from 
Chung-lim,—three of them women,— 
have been baptized, and we hear of oth- 
ers who seem to be earnestly inquiring 
for the truth. We have long been trying 
to obtain there a suitable place for a 
chapel and home for the family of one of 
the assistants, but hitherto without suc- 
cess. There is a more hopeful prospect 
now. The indications are that here we 
are to have one of our most promising 
outstations. 

At Tie-chiu-hu, the Department city, 
but little has been done. The brethren 
have two or three times visited the city, 
and we have rented a small place for 
their accommodation when there. The 
way does not seem open yet to attempt 
much in the city. 


Swatow as a Missionary Station. 


We have attempted nothing in the 
town of Swatow during the year. We 
found so much difficulty in getting a suit- 
able place for a chapel, &c., that I thought 
it better to defer further action till br. 
Ashmore should arrive. He is now on 
the ground, and I hope we may soon get 
a position in that stronghold of Satan.— 
My opinion of the importance of Swatow 
as a central station has in no way chang- 
ed. People from all parts of Tie chiu 
are constantly visiting Swatow, and the 
whole Department soon becomes ac- 
quainted with what is being done there. 
It is a terribly degraded place, and but 
few decent Chinese families yet live 
there. There is, however, a gradual 
change for the better going on, in this 
respect. But it will, I think, be a long 
time before a foreign family will be able 


to live in the place; yet we cannot have 
there a chapel and place for an assistant 
to live in too soon. 


Assistants—Support for Native Preachers. 


We have had in regular employment 
through the year four assistants, A Tui, 
A To, A Ee and A Sun, and have em- 
ployed occasionally two or three other 
brethren as colporteurs. These last have 
been supported from the monthly contri- 
butions of the church. A Sun has, as 
formerly, been supported by friends in 
Scotland, chiefly of the Bristo-place Bap- 
tist church, Mr. Robert Anderson, pastor ; 
and the same friends have promptly pro- 
vided for his support for the coming year. 
We have two or three other competent 
and devoted brethren, whom we should 
like to see set apart as messengers of life 
to their countrymen, whom we hope the 
Holy Ghost is Cesignating to the work. 
Are there not churches or individuals 
who, in this year of Jubilee, may feel it 
their privilege to assume their support ? 
May not the Lord of the harvest raise 
up and send forth laborers into this great 
harvest field? Our hope for Tie chiu, 
under Him, is in a devoted, earnest, na- 
tive ministry. 


Victim of a Clan Feud. 

Since writing the above, the Tang-leng 
man referred to as a candidate for bap- 
tism has met with a sad calamity. A 
feud—one of those terrible clan feuds so 
frequent in this region,—recently broke 
out between Tang-leng and Chung-lim 
and some neighboring towns. Yong- 
kiam ya, on his way home from this 
place a few days ago, was waylaid and 
taken a captive to one of the hostile 
towns. It is rarely that such captives 
ever escape. They are generally horri- 
bly tortured, amd then murdered. It was 
reported that Yong-kiam had met with 
such a fate; but this has been again de- 
nied. As he was our messenger at the 
time of his capture, and was bearing a 
letter from us to his native town in ref- 
erence to a house which we have been 
endeavoring to procure there for a chap- 
el, &c., we are in hopes we may do some- 
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thing towards his release. Oar hope, 
however, is faint, though a letter from us 
seems to have saved him for the time 
being from being killed. We hear that 
he has suffered a good deal, and as he is 
a man of some position and influence in 
Tangleng, his captors will be very un- 
willing to give him up while the feud 
lasts,—even if they suffer him to live. 
We are doing all we can for his rescue. 
May God be pleased to bless the means 
we are using in his behalf. 


Reinforcements. 


We cannot be thankful enough that at 
last we have others to share with us in 
our responsibilities and work here. Br. 
Ashmore and wife reached us in July in 
good health, having had “a prosperous 
journey by the will of God” to us. Br. 
Telford and family,from Bangkok, had 
previously joined us. I trust we may be 
enabled now greatly to lengthen our 
cords and strengthen our stakes. May 
the Lord give unto us abundantly of his 
Spirit, and fulfil in us all the good plea- 
sure of his will. 


Statistics. 


We have now here, numbering the 
brethren from Siam,—thirty communi- 
cants,—sixteen of whom have been re- 
ceived by baptism since we came to 
Swatow. Jehovah jireh. 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. L——, P——. 
Visit of Dr. Eaton. 

P. , Oct. 25, 1863.—First of all, al- 
low me to thank you for your Christian 
sympathy and that of the Committee in 
taking up the mission again notwith- 
standing your own existing troubles and 
necessities. May God grant us grace to 
be more faithful than ever in our work, 
and to walk worthy of our high vocation. 

Let me tell you what joy we felt in 
seeing in our chapel in Paris a noble 
representative of the missionary Union, 
the Rev. Geo. W. Eaton. I wish you 
could know how his Christian words 
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stirred us, how they edified, encouraged 
and consoled the whole assembly. May 
God bless that dear br. for all the good 
he did us. We hope to see him again 
during the winter or spring, after his re- 
turn from Germany. 


State of the Work. 


We have precious encouragements in 
our work. Our br. C 
courageously in his field, and displays 
much Christian zeal. May the Lord 
bless abundantly his efforts for the ad- 
vancement of Christ's kingdom and the 
salvation of souls. 

The old field of labor of our dear br. 
C——, which I have also visited, as well 
as the above, affords encouragement.— 
The friends at S-— and the vicinity 
continue to attend the worship and make 
advancement in religion. The revival 
at C continues, and gives us much 
joy. Without doubt it would be very 
advantageous if we had a well qualified 
laborer to place there, which in our 
weakness we cannot do. Still we bless 
God that we have in our churches de- 
voted brethren who assist as far as they 
are able, until new laborers, who are so 
necessary, are raised up. 

In P also we have precious en- 
eouragement. The meetings are always 
numerously attended, and I often see 
cause to desire a place of worship larger 
and more convenient. Our br., Dr. Ea- 
ton, thought the same, and we are happy 
to say he has promised to do all in his 
power among our brethren in the United 
States to promote so desirable an end. 
Mr. D is now making collections 
for the same object. I am rejoiced to 
say that our brethren here are animated 
by a spirit of prayer. Besides our prayer 
meeting held in the chapel every Lord's 
day after service, several of oar members 
have established a prayer meeting almost 
every evening in the week. They are 
held in the different quarters of P——, 
and they do good. 

There is also a blessed revival among 
the soldiers in the garrison of P——. A 
corporal, a member of the church, ani- 


is laboring 
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mated by a true missionary spirit, has 
maintained a Sabbath school for our 
children several months, and has set him- 
self to labor for the conversion of his 
companions in arms. He brings several 
of them to our worship, and some, we 
hope, have been recently converted.— 
Two of them have written letters to me, 
full of spirituality and of a living piety, 
joyfully announcing the tidings of their 
conversion, and expressing their desire 
to profess their faith and to join the 
church. 

Nov. 3.—A Jew has lately written me 
a letter, begging me to instruct him in 
the truths of the Christian religion, that 
he may be enabled to save his soul. 

I have no want of work in P——. 
May God give me strength to accomplish 
the great and noble task. 


More Baptisms. 
The first Lord’s day of the present 


month was one of our happiest occasions. 
Never was our chapel more crowded with 
attentive and interested hearers. Six 
persons were baptized} among them a 
soldier, who desires to enlist under the 
banners of Christ, and henceforth to 
fight the good fight of faith. The pro- 
fession of these converts was so frank, so 
humble and so scriptural, that there could 
be but one voice in respect to their ad- 
mission. May they continue faithful, 
and be blessed and be a blessing till the 
end of their course. A Roman Catholic 
who attends our worship is deeply affect- 
ed, and has said to me, “The truth is 
with you; henceforth I am yours.” 

Thus you see everything is going well 
with us. The Lord has given us some 
tokens of his presence and favor, and 
blessed be his holy name. 

May our heavenly Father do the same 
for you. And may He grant you grace 
soon to see deliverance and the end of 
this terrible war, which causes so much 
anxiety, not only to you, but also to us 
and to all your friendsin Europe. Take 
courage. Christ, the Prince of peace, 
“must reign ;” and He surely will reign 
in your beloved country. 


France.— Letter from Mr. C 


LETTER FROM MR. B——, L—. + 
Reasons of Slow Progress. 

L—, Oct. 29, 1863.—The progress 
in my field of labor is, alas, slow, very 
slow. This results from various causes. 
One of these causes is emigration, which 
has not only decimated the flock and dis- 
heartened the brethren, but has also pro- 
duced an unfortunate effect upon the 
population around us, and without doubt 
kept away many from us, who are afraid 
to approach us lest they should be allured 
or excited to emigrate. Another cause 
is the deficiency of laborers. I am alone 
in a field which once had four laborers. 
The want of a pious colporteur has long 
been felt. As long as we are without 
one, it is to be feared that we shall not 
see much advancement. 


Converted Soldier. 


Nevertheless, the Lord has given us 
some encouragement, for which we ought 
to praise Him. We lately had the joy of 
receiving into the church four new breth- 
ren and sisters. Among them is a soldier, 
who has diligently attended our mectings 
for some months. Though he has had to 
meet much ridicule from his comrades, 
and to resist great temptations, he is very 
decided in choosing the narrow way which 
leadeth unto life. His Christian spirit 
gives us great joy. May God use him as 
an instrument of good to other soldiers. 

A Persecutor Conquered by Grace. 


Another recently baptized is a woman 
who for many years has persecuted her 
husband, a member of our church. When 
I asked her one day how it happened that 
she came to our worship, she replied, “I 
have greatly annoyed my husband by ill 
treatment; but when I have seen him al- 
ways calm and patient, notwithstanding 
my abuse, always endeavoring to please 
God in all things notwithstanding my op- 
position, my conscience has troubled me, 
and I have felt that instead of opposing 
him I ought to imitate him. I have seen 
my sins, and I wish to forsake them.” 
From that time she has shown herself 
entirely changed, aud with many tears 


, D—. [ February, 
she gave the reasons of her faith before 
the church. 

The two others are a young girl and 
a woman who at first was opposed by her 
husband ; but she has surmounted all op- 
position, and walks courageously in the 
path of piety. Several others I believe 
to be converted persons, but for various 
reasons they have not been baptized, nor 
have I urged them to it. In general I 
prefer to act deliberately in such cases ; 
the path of prudence is the path of safety. 

Winter is approaching again, and if 
God pleases, I shall recommence my even- 
ing services in some localities. I hope to 
have many hearers, as I did last year. 

, May they not all be forgetful hearers, 
contented with hearing the word without 
doing it. 

Sympathy with the United States. 


I cannot close without expressing again 
the desires we all feel for the return of 
peace in America. We are pained to see 
this protracted war rending the country. 
May God soon bring it to a close, main- 
taining the integrity of the Union, and 
forever putting an end to slavery. We 
often pray that the Divine blessing may 
rest upon the Committee, and upon all 
who have at heart the salvation of souls. 


LETTER FROM MR. C——, D——. 


Progress of the Cause at D—. 


D—, Nov. 4, 1863.—The following 
exhibits the spiritual state of my field: 

There are three places of worship. I 
visit twelve communes, and there are a 
dozen more, in some of which there are 
brethren ; to visit them all, I should need 
the aid of an evangelical colporteur. 

In the year 1863 I baptized eight per- 
sons. Total number of members, 53.— 
None excluded, restored or died. Bap- 
tized at D—— since the organization of 
the church, 53. Persons visited, old and 
young, upwards of 350; most of them at- 
tend our meetings. 

In 1847 I published a book of twenty- 
four pages 12mo, entitled, “Le Catechu- 
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menat pour la Céne; est-il Evangélique ?” 
(Does the Gospel teach a Catechumenate 
for the Lord's Supper?) In 1849 I pub- 
lished “Les recherches sur leBaptéme.” 
(Researches concerning Baptism), in 168 
pages 12mo. This work is exhausted. I 
have revised it, and it is ready for a re- 
print whenever we have the means. 

Notwithstanding some difficulties, our 
work is encouraging and prosperous.— 
Within the eighteen months since I came 
to D , seven new Catholic families 
have commenced attending our worship. 
Some of them seem deeply interested. 

Last Sabbath there was not a place to 
be found in our chapel. There were 
more than 100 hearers, where, at the out- 
side, not more than fifty or sixty can be 
accommodated. If we had a convenient 
and well situated chapel, we should have 
many more. 


More Help Needed. 


Could not the Executive Committee 
appropriate money enough to buy a piece 
of land? That would be a beginning, 
and God would not be wanting; He 
would supply the rest. Should not you, 
brethren, take the initiative ? The work 
is yours, and we are responsible, under 
God, to you, to organize pure Baptist 
churches in France. Under God we 
must look to you and depend upon you. 
Will you see us put to confusion? This 
is a difficult crisis with us. We are 
small and poor. We have broken many 
weapons with our enemies. We are bet- 
ter known. They fear us. They have 
armed themselves anew and with new 
weapons; they are preparing a terrible 
shock to destroy us. This is the hope of 
those who have directed their missiles 
against us for the last three years. Help 
us, help us, and we shall have a more 
complete triumph. Their new method 
of assault is weaker than those which 
preceded it; the plan is to turn the whole 
into ridicule and to make us odious. 

There is at D—— a Protestant popu- 
lation of 150 souls, who are connected 
with us. 
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You must continue, dear brn., to grant 
us your generous aid, that our cause in 
France may be extended. It is needful, 
above all, to do all that is possible, that 
we may be enabled to instruct the young, 
and prepare them to help us, and to take 
our places when we shall no longer be 
able to work. Do not forget, dear brn., 
that if there are no young students, the 
day will come when you will have no 
more laborers in France, and your work 
will have come to an end. 

Pray for us, dear brn., and if neces- 
sary supply the deficiency of others; and 
grant us colporteurs to aid us. We could 
employ young Christians, who by helping 
us might prepare themselves for the work 
of evangelization. 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM HAMBURG. 


It is a most desirable thing that children and 
young persons should be interested in the mis- 
sionary work, instructed in its main features, if 
not also in its details, and encouraged to make 
contributions for it intelligently and systemat- 
ically. Something is done by them individu- 
ally; could not more be accomplished, if they 
were connected together in societies for this ob- 
ject, having anniversary celebrations, under 
proper superintendence, which they might re- 
gard as their own? It has been proposed in 
another religious communion in this country, 
that each Sabbath school should be organized 
into a missionary society, with its youthful offi- 
cers, and its missionary anniversary, under the 
direction of the pastor, superintendent and 
teachers. The London Missionary Society 
closed its anniversary of five days’ continuance 
in May last, with a missionary service especial- 
ly for the children. The account which follows 
shows that progress has been made in this di- 
reetion, also in Germany. May not a useful 
lesson be learned from the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Union in Hamburg? 

Through the letter in the Missionsblatt, from 
which the following is translated, we learn that 
Mr. Oncken was absent from home at a water- 
ing place for the restoration of his health. This 
accounts for the fact that he does not appear in 
the narrative as an active participator in scenes 
which would so much rejoice his heart, and to 
the interest of which he would have contributed 
so much. 
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Young People’s Union. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
Hamburg Young People’s Union, was 
celebrated in Hamburg Sept. 14. The 
delightful festival reminded us of the 
words of the psalm (133:) “Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” Our hearts 
were drawn out in lively joy, and we 
adored the glorious power of Jehovah, 
and felt his gracious presence. Think 
of more than forty young people in the 
vigor of life, brought together from far 
and near and speaking different dialects, 
all celebrating the name of the Lord, all 
rejoicing in God their Saviour,—breth- 
ren, in the true sense of the word, be- 
cause begotten by one Father “by the 
word of truth,”—blood-relations, because 
all united together by one blood, the 
blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
which “cleanseth from all sin”! And 
all these in harmony,—as brethren ought 
ever to be! Besides the young people 
of our own society, there were also breth- 
ren from the Lutherans, Methodists, Re- 
formed Church, and others. It was truly 
delightful to’ see them all participating 
in the festival with their whole hearts; 
to hear their exhortations to praise the 
Lord Jesus, and to be steadfast and al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord; 
to listen to their request—*Brethren, re- 
member us in your prayers,” and to see 
their joyful countenances, which said, 
without the intervention of words, “Ilow 
we love one another.” We were filled 
with adoring gratitude to God, who had 
permitted our eyes to see this lovely spec- 
tacle, and our hearts gathered confidence 
that such “dwelling together” would re- 
alize more and more the significancy of 
the beautiful words of inspiration. 


Adorning the Chapel. 

But while we gazed with joy upon this 
youthful company, we must not omit to 
say how much the chapel, beautifully 
adorned with flowers, and the multitude 
of Christian brethren and friends parti- 
cipating in the festival, harmonized with 
our feelings. 
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A lofty triumphal arch spanned the 
choir of the chapel; all the young people 
were assembled on the platform. At the 
opposite end five smaller floral arches, 
raised over the speaker, and rich garlands 
festooning the walls through the kind- 
ness of the members, especially the sis- 
ters, testified to their willingness to lend 
a helping hand to prepare the chapel in 
a worthy manner for the festal celebra- 
tion. Inscriptions and transparencies and 
symbolic representations added to the 
beauty of the scene. The church, assem- 
bled in great numbers in the nave of the 
chapel, with joy beaming from their coun- 
tenances, completed the lovely prospect, 
and declared plainly that the Lord had 
made. this day to be a day of joy for his 
people, and a season of Divine refresh- 
ment. 

Precisely at five o'clock the president 
of the Hamburg Young People’s Union 
opened the service by prayer. The whole 
assembly then joined with deep emotion 
in singing a hymn— 

“Praise the Lord, the King of glory.” 

O how the tide of praise swelled up- 
wards! How the inner sanctuary of the 
soul resounded as with cymbals and harps 
to the praise of Jehovah! How the hearts 
of all flowed together, as they all united 
in the praise of the One Beloved! 

After the reading of the one hundredth 
psalm and another prayer, an address 
was made by br. L., saluting and wel- 
coming the members and the delegates 
of other Unions present, and the friends 
generally. A few stanzas were then 
sung and br. J. gave the anniversary 
address, from the words in Cant. 2: 4, 
“He brought me into his banqueting- 
house, and his banner over me was love.” 


How the Anniversary was Conducted. 


It is not our plan to present in detail 
the exhortations and speeches, which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. But we pur- 
pose to glance here and there at the rich 
treasures which delighted and animated 
the youthful hearers, so that we may give 
a brief view of the joyful scenes which 
kept the eyes and the hearts of all awake 
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and lively till two o'clock. The inter- 
vals were filled up by passing refresh- 
ments and singing. 

After another prayer, a letter was read 
from the former president of the Ham- 
burg Union, who had gone on the work 
of the Lord a few weeks before to Bu- 
charest. The letter was founded on the 
salutation of Christ on the morning of 
the resurrection—* All hail.” 

Brethren who had come as delegates 
from other Unions were then invited to 
speak. 

Four brethren, delegates from Bre- 
men, first appeared. They marched to 
the table hand in hand, and delighted 
the assembly by reading a poem which 
made a most happy impression. Then 
came two brethren from Berlin. One of 
them brought salutations and good wish- 
es, saying how much it rejoiced him to 
be at such a feast. The other spoke from 
1 Cor. 1: 18—*For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved, it is the 
power of God.” 

Br. K. brought salutations and good 
wishes from the Young People’s Union 
in Hanover. Br. L., of the Volmarstein 
Union, proposed a few verses from a 
hymn to be sung, and brought saluta- 
tions from his constituents. In his re- 
marks he told how he had been in Ham- 
burg six years ago, a child of the world, 
but now celebrated the Divine grace 
which had made him a child of God. 

As the meeting proceeded, br. F. re- 
freshed and delighted the assembly by a 
longer poem, rich in matter. Br. B. 
then gave an interesting report on the 
origin and progress of the Young People’s 
Union. He told how twenty years ago 
the brethren had decided that it was ne- 
cessary for them to meet together, to 
pray together, and to study the word of 
God together; how they gradually went 
further, endeavoring to work together for 
the extension of the kingdom of God; 
and how with feeble means they had un- 
dertaken great things, and the Lord had 
crowned their efforts with success.— 
Among other things he told of a mission- 
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ary tour which he had made on foot as 
far as Memel, distributing tracts, holding 
interesting conversations, and bringing 
brethren into connection one with an- 
other; and how amid many dangers the 
Lord had defended and blessed him.— 
Then he showed how it used to be differ- 
ent from what it is now with believers 
belonging to the national church. In 
conclusion he showed what an honor God 
had put upon the Young People’s Union, 
in causing many missionaries and minis- 
ters of churches to proceed from among 
them. 

A very deep and, we hope, lasting im- 
pression was made by the remarks of br. 
S., of the Evangelical Young People’s 
Union, begging the society to take .a 
deeper interest in spreading the gospel 
among the Jews, and to pray much that 
Jehovah would have compassion again 
upon his covenant-people. He referred 
to the passage in Micah 7: 20—*Thou 
will perform the truth to Jacob and the 
mercy to Abraham, which thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the days of old.” 
This brother traces his descent to the 
people of Israel, and as far as possible la- 
bors among them. 

Br. B., a Methodist preacher, spoke on 
the words, “I am the light of the world,” 
and exhorted the hearers to follow that 
light, that they might not be overtaken 
by darkness. 

Br. V., secretary of the Holstein Young 
People’s Union, made some statements on 
the condition of the Union, and remarked 
on the passage in Luke 10: 38—42, show- 
ing what is “the one thing needful,” re- 
commending to all present the position 
of Mary, at the feet of Jesus, and closing 
with a short poem. 

After singing, br. D., of Harburg, 
spoke of his gratitude to God who had 
resolved before the foundation of the 
world to make men blessed, and exhort- 
ed all the irreligious present to seek the 
Lord early, because it is so blessed to sit 
at the Saviour’s feet in youth. He also 
gave some account of the Union he rep- 
resented, and commended it to the prayers 
of the meeting. 
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Br. S., of the English Reformed Church, 
rejoiced to be present at such a meeting. 
A brother from England who accompa- 
nied him read a very interesting letter, 
relating how two years ago some young 
persons met together for prayer; the 
meeting soon awakened so much interest 
that now 300 have joined it. At almost 
every meeting at least one soul had been 
hopefully converted, and 250,000 tracts 
had been put in circulation through their 
instrumentality. 

Several brethren who were not pres- 
ent sent the most interesting letters from 
far and near, testifying to their attach- 
ment to the Union. Br. S., of Herford, 
in his letter expressed his joy that the 
young people would never be deserters, 
but would always be found in the ranks 
of the warriors, as valiant soldiers of the 
Lord Jesus. A letter was read from br. 
H., honorary member of the Union from 
Varel, expressing his best wishes. He 


exhorted the members to mutual love, 
because the Young People’s Union of 
Hamburg holds a peculiar position, all 
the Unions in every part of Germany 
looking up to it. He wished that all the 
Unions in Germany might be united in 
one alliance. 

The celebration of this anniversary was 
in every respect most lovely and attrac- 
tive. The members on whom God had 
conferred the gift of poetry, modestly 
brought their talent to serve the Lord 
and to gratify their brethren. During 
this lovely evening, several young per- 
sons entertained us with the music of 
stringed instruments; we hope that in 
the conflicts of life they will be equally 
ready and expert to resist the enemy 
with spiritual weapons, like the sweet 
singer of Israel, bold through the power 
of God to oppose the Goliath of the 
world. The strains of their music still 
linger in our ears. 


MISCELLANY. 


TEN YEARS’ MISSIONARY PROGRESS 
IN INDIA. 

We cordially agree in the opinion of 
the Bishop of Oxford, expressed so elo- 
quently at the Manchester Conference, 
that India and our own Colonies have a 
special claim on the British churches. 
Missions, even in apostolic times, were un- 
der Divine direction, and but for the vis- 
ion of the Man of Macedonia, Paul’s 
course might have been eastward—not 
westward—so that in these lands of the 
morning, where the pagoda rearsitsdome, 
and the mosque its minaret, countless 
Christian sanctuaries might with their 
light have irradiated the East. And if 
apostles thus shaped their missionary ca- 
reer by Divine guidance, shall not the 
Christian churches still seek the same 
guidance, and does not the Divine Provi- 
dence plainly point to India and the Col- 
onies as a special trust committed to Brit- 
ish Christianity ? 

We believe that this claim meets with 


an ever deeper response in the churches, 
and that the progress of the gospel, es- 
pecially in India, is watched with deep- 
ening Christian sympathy. Dr. Mullens’ 
labors come thus very opportunely to en- 
able us to ascertain what has been already 
accomplished, and in what directions fu- 
ture action should be expended. This 
journal has already introduced to its read- 
ers his important statistical tables of mis- 
sions in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, at 
the close of 1861. But the valuable let- 
ters received from missionary brethren, 
many of them among the ablest in the 
field, have enabled him to supply more 
than a mere array of facts. The “Re- 
view of Ten Years’ Missionary Labor in 
India,” just published, gives life and col- 
oring to the statistical outline. 

What progress then has the gospel 
made in India in the last ten years? It 
must be admitted, that it is still the day 
of small things, and that the Indian 
churches wait still for the impulse from 
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on high—the baptism of fire. He who 
has crossed the line will not readily for- 
get his languor and exhaustion under a 
burning sun, the ocean calm, without a 
ripple, and pellucid as some inland lake. 
How the voyager longs for higher lati- 
tudes, even if these shall expose him to 
gales and tempests. So with India. When 
the reviving breath of the Spirit shall 
come, scenes of agitation and great con- 
vulsions of native society may be antici- 
pated before the final triumph of the Cross. 
But who would not prefer these perils to 
the long sultry years during which faith 
has been waiting and toiling on from the 
times of Schwartz, and Heber, and Hen- 
ry Martyn, down even to the present 
day ? 

And yet while it is still the day of small 
things, the revenue of the last ten years 
proves that progress has been achieved. 
Ten years! What a change they have 
effected in India, viewed politically, so- 
cially, and economically! In 1852, under 
the rule of a company of merchants, it 
is now directly subject to the more pop- 
ular and liberal sway of British sover- 
eignty. Then it was ruled in a narrow, 
exclusive spirit, which eyed with jealousy 
independent British enterprise, and brand- 
ed the British merchant or planter as an 
interloper. Now itis under the guidance 
of imperial power, which has always fa- 
vored colonization, and already with tea 
and coffee plantations in Bengal and in 
other parts, there is opening a magnifi- 
cent field for British enterprise, and at 
the same time an important impulse is 
given to the material and social elevation 
of the Indian continent. The state of 
the laboring classes in India—a question 
socially of higher moment than any other 
to a country—is greatly ameliorated. In 
1852 they were in the normal state of un- 
told centuries of the past ; now their wa- 
ges are much augmented, and their whole 
condition improved. But we cannot re- 
hearse all these changes. What we wish 
to notice is, that India, viewed in its Chris- 
tian aspect, has also witnessed important 
progress. During the decade that is past, 
more than two millions and a quarter sterl- 
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ing have been expended by Christian be- 
neficence on missions in India. New 
ground for mission enterprise has also been 
broken, as in Oude, in Nagpoor, in Raj- 
pootana, and in Pegu; the Punjaub has 
also been more adequately occupied. The 
central stations have risen from 313 to 
386, and the out-stations to 2307. Dur- 
ing the same period, while 185 missiona- 
ries have either died in the field, or been 
obliged to quit the country in bad health 
—a number amounting to nearly one-half 
of the whole staff—their ranks have been 
replenished by 350 fresh laborers ; so that 
the number now engaged has risen dur- 
ing the ten years from 395 to 541. Per- 
haps the most striking fact is, that the 
number of the native churches has more 
than quadrupled, having increased from 
331 in 1852, to 1542, including Burmah, 
at the close of 1861. But these are sta- 
tistical details. What is more interest- 
ing in Dr. Mullens’ review, is the state- 
ment, borne out by the testimony of the 
most intelligent missionaries, that the na- 
tive churches are increasing in intelli- 
gence and piety, and that while the false 
religions of India are receding in their 
influence, Christianity alone makes real 
advance—its knowledge extending, its 
impressions deepening, and its agencies 
more compact, more judiciously located, 
more steady in working, and more de- 
voted in spirit. “The pine-tree has re- 
placed the thorn, the myrtle grows where 
the briar flourished, and the garden of 
God is preparing to offer to its Master all 
fruits and flowers of immortal beauty and 
undecaying bloom.” 

The great political event of the peri- 
od—the mutiny—has not passed without 
having left deep traces of its presence 
on the Indian churches. These have 
been ennobled by the sufferings and 
deaths of Christian martyrs. It isan in- 
teresting fact also, that out of 2000 na- 
tive Christians exposed during that pe- 
riod to great perils and persecutions for 
the cause of the gospel, only six aposta- 
tized, and even these have all since crav- 
ed to be received again into the church— 
a proof that Christian ge had at least 
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gained a firm hold of their convictions. 
The wise government of God has brought 
to the churches great blessings out of 
these trials. New missionary societies 
have entered on the Indian field, and 
large special funds have been raised, 
especially by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the Propagation Society, and the 
London Missionary Society. The effect 
of these events upon the Christians of 
the North West Provinces, has also been 
important and beneficial. The trial of 
their faith has imparted to them a vigor 
and decision which they never displayed 
before. It isin the spirit of the gospel, 
too, that in Agra and Muttra, Meerut 
and Delhi, since the rebellion has been 
crushed, important and successful mis- 
sionary efforts have been made. The 
heathen seem to have felt that their re- 
ligion had been on its trial and had fail- 
ed, and they became anxious to know 
more of Christianity. Everywhere the 
gospel was gladly heard; and in these lo- 
calities associated with so much sadness, 
many new churches have been establish- 
ed, and hundreds of converts received. 

One of the most interesting inquir- 
ies regarding Christianity in India, is to 
ascertain the positions where it is mak- 
ing most rapid advances. The chief 
progress has been hitherto among the 
aboriginal tribes not of the Hindu faith, 
as the Coles of Chota Nagpore, in Ben- 
gal, the Shanars, the great tribe of devil 
worshippers in the neighborhodd of Cape 
Comorin, and the Karens of Burmah. 
But there is evidence that the circle is 
widening. The Baptist Mission at Bur- 
risal, in Eastern Bengal, with its 3000 
native Christians, is an illustration of 
this, as also the success of the London 
Mission at Cuddapah, in the Madras Pres- 
idency ; the progress of the gospel among 
the Mahars and other classes at Ahmed- 
nuggur, and the recent remarkable move- 
ment in the Irish Mission in Guzerat. If 
India has its solitary converts among the 
great, as in the case of the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, and that remarkable 
Prince, the Rajah of Kapoorthala, it is 
yet emphatically, to the poor that the 
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gospel is preached, just as it was in the 
days of our Lord in Judea. 

It is the opinion of many of the most in- 
telligent of the missionaries that the villa- 
ges of India are ripening to the harvest. 
The rural missions of India generally meet 
with much favor. A greatly improved plan 
of evangelistic operations has been latter- 
ly adopted by the churches. The meth- 
od somewhat resembles that of the terri- 
torial missions originated in Edinburgh 
by Dr. Chalmers, and which, with cer- 
tain modifications, are now being organ- 
ized in the diocese of London. A cen- 
tre of influence is selected, as, for in- 
stance, Ahmednuggur, by the intelligent 
and devoted American missionaries ; the 
field is carefully cultivated, and the vil- 
lages around sedulously visited. Here 
one villager and there another is brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, and these 
become in their turn, the sources of Chris- 
tian influence to those around. Gradu- 
ally a little church is formed in the vil- 
lage, and a native pastor placed over it, 
to break among his people the bread of 
life. 

This extension of the native pastorate 
is attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults, placing the native churches on a 
far healthier basis, and enabling the Eu- 
ropean missionaries to devote themselves 
to their more proper evangelistic func- 
tions. No one who has not witnessed 
these interesting rural operations, can 
rightly estimate what holy zeal and cease- 
less toil are devoted by the missionaries 
of all societies to this department of la- 
bor. At certain seasons the missionary 
breaks up his home at the central mis- 
sion-station, and travels from village to 
village, pitching his tent in their vicin- 
ity, and sowing broadcast the bread of 
life, meeting generally with a cordial wel- 
come. The importance of this depart- 
ment cannot be over-estimated. 

The villages of India, mean as they 
appear to the traveller, miscellaneous 
collections of mud-hovels, constitute in 
reality the basis of Indian civilization. 
Amid all the overturnings of that agitat- 
ed country, their constitution has alone 
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remained unshaken. Each village has 
its organized existence, its headman, its 
police, its rural laborers, its appointed 
barber and account-keeper, and its hall 
of justice. Many of the greatest princes 
of India, as Holkar for instance, have 
sprung from the headmen of these villa- 
ges, and are as proud of the hereditary 
distinction they still enjoy, as of their 
royal honors. 

The villages of India occupy a place 
of influence not dissimilar to that held 
by the Roman municipalities in relation 
to the empire. It is a fact, not without 
its interest, that our modern civilization 
is indebted for its peculiar character— 
not municipal as the Roman, but nation- 
al—to this village institution of our elder 
Aryan brother, transmitted to us by the 
German and Celtic races. These villa- 
ges are one of the great pillars of the 
whole system of the country; and the 
means employed for the spread of the 
gospel among them, it may be anticipat- 
ed, will be followed by the greatest re- 
sults. It was a valuable suggestion of 
Mr. Arthur of the Wesleyan Mission, to 
deposit a copy of the Bible in each of 
the 200,000 villages of India.* In West- 
ern India the Bible Society has, on a lim- 
ited scale, attempted the experiment of 
placing in each chowdrie, or common 
hall, a suitable copy of the Scriptures, 
which may serve the same object as the 
Bible that used to be chained in the par- 
ish church for public use in England.— 
It is well worthy of consideration wheth- 
er an attempt should not ‘be made at the 
extension of this effort to all India. 

If the villages of India form thus one 
of the pillars on which its society rests, 
the same may also be said of education, 
enlightening the Hindu mind and influ- 
encing it ina Christian direction. Like 
Samson in the idol temple of Dagon, 
laying hold on its two middle pillars, 
let Christianity, endowed with a Divine 
strength, firmly grasp with its right hand 


* Dr. Judson once made a similar suggestion, 
proposing to place a copy of the Burman Bible 
in a zayat or some other easily accessible place 
in every village in Burmah. 
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the villages of India, and with its left, 
the educational institutions of the coun- 
try, and the time is not far distant when 
the great superstructure of Hindu super- 
stitions shall totter and fall to the earth. 

The deficiency of vernacular educa- 
tion is a fact deeply to be deplored. In 
the Mission Vernacular Schools some 
50,000 are taught; and, in many instan- 
ces, very imperfectly: for, as Dr. Mal- 
lens shows, no department of missionary 
labor needs elevatidn more than this. In 
the government schools, there are 105,- 
625 scholars. In the schools aided, ete., 
there are 179,076, constituting a total of 
336,249. If we add to these, those re- 
ceiving a higher education in Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Schools, and, perhaps, some 650,- 
000 receiving the poor and almost worth- 
less elements of knowledge in the indig- 
enous schools, we have as the result, some- 
where more than a million receiving ed- 
ucation in India, constituting thus only 
one-half per cent. of the population. Es- 
timating the children of India at an age 
fit for attending school at forty millions— 
only one in forty is taught even the low- 
est elements of knowledge. This is very 


_ different from the state of things in Buar- 


mah and China, where education is given 
to a large extent to all classes. The ex- 
tension of education is a subject deserv- 
ing the most earnest consideration of the 
Indian government. Material prosper- 
ity will do little, as long as this gross ig- 
norance prevails. The Indian empire 
will continue to be exposed to panics, 
such as that which preceded the mutiny, 
costing, it’‘may be, millions of expendi- 
ture, as the result of the want of popular 
enlightenment. The spread of the gos- 
pel, also, suffers greatly from this cause. 
So long as there are some four or five 
millions only who can read, the limited 
circulation of Christian vernacular liter- 
ature is not to be wondered at, nor the 
small demand for the Holy Scriptures 
which the Bible Society so deeply de- 
plores. What is the remedy for this ? 
For our part, we should prefer, with the 
bishop of Bombay, even a system of 
secular education to this great darkness. 
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Let the government, also, in place of 
giving grants in aid with a stinted hand— 
the total sum in 1861 amounting to 18,- 
805/.—use these agencies as the most val- 
uable instrumentalities which India af- 
fords for education, aiding, of course, na- 
tive local effort in the same direction. 
We regret to state that the principle of 
grants in aid accorded by the Imperial 
government is opposed almost fanatical- 
ly by the directors of public education in 
Bombay and Ceylon; and that, as Dr. 
Mullens remarks, “the director in Bom- 
bay in describing his satisfaction that 
these institutions received nothing at his 
hands, cannot refrain from insulting the 
schools to which, unhappily for his own 
equanimity, he is compelled to refer.”— 
In adverting to vernacular Indian edu- 
cation, let us not fail to observe how 
much that cause is indebted to the Chris- 
tian Vernacular Society, and its most val- 
uable and indefatigable agent, Mr. Mur- 
doch. We trust he will continue to pub- 
lish his Indian Year-Book. Such an ar- 
ray of important facts regarding India, 
was never published before. 


Anglo-vernacular education in India, 
isin a more satisfactory condition than 
education generally. Perhaps this was 
to be anticipated, as the higher education 
of countries has generally advanced be- 
fore the primary. In the mission schools, 
in the last decade, there is an advance 
in India from 14,562 scholars to 23,377. 
If Burmah be included, the number in 
attendance is 23,963. In the Govern- 
ment Anglo-Vernacular schools there 
are 25,076, and adding to these other 
vested schools, more than 61,000 scholars 
are receiving in India a higher educa- 
tion. The position and object of these 
schools have been a frequent subject of 
controversy ; but, “with the exception of 
a few whose opposition is strong, almost 
all missionaries in India recognize Anglo- 
Vernacular schools as an important mis- 
sionary agency.” ‘Taken in its broadest 
aspects, it is most important for Christi- 
anity to lay a firm hand on the higher 
education of the country! We may 
take a leaf here out of the book of an 
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enemy ; the results of Jesuit higher edu- 
cation in arresting the Reformation may 
teach us how important it is that Christi- 
anity do not overlook this department of 
labor. Sanscrit, as the root-language of 
India, naturally forms the best basis in 
higher education for grammatical drill ; 
but it is the Anglo-Saxon tongue, with 
its noble literature, which, in thought 
and wsthetic culture, is destined to mould 
and fashion the higher mind of India.— 
It is honorable to the mission cause that, 
in the application of Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature to the higher culture of India, more 
is due to Dr. Daff of Caleutta, than to 
any other man. Ie and the other mis- 
sionary agents of the Free and Estab- 
lished Churches of Scotland, have es- 
pecially devoted themselves, and with 
great success, to this department. Anglo- 
Vernacular Mission Schools in India have 
been useful in many ways. They have 
supplied a better vernacular education 
than any other schools, for they are not 
mere English schools ;—in them classes 
are also carefully taught Bengali, or Hin- 
di, or Marathi, with other languages. 
These missionary institutions have also 
done much to conciliate the native edu- 
cated mind of India. Although not pre- 
pared to abandon all for the gospel, the 
Indian youth who has been trained in 
them, cannot but recal with gratitude 
and affection the devoted services of 
his Christian teacher. It is deserving of 
notice that most of these great reforms 
for which young India is striving—as the 
abolition of caste, the rights of the wid- 
ow, and the elevation generally of wo- 
man—converge in the direction of that 
Christian faith which reveals God as the 
husband of the widow, and proclaims a 
holy brotherhood, where there is no dif- 
ference—Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond nor free. The recently 
much agitated Maharajah litigation is il- 
lustrative of the same tendency. Chris- ~ 
tianity deposits the Decalogue in the 
Holy of Holies; but it was the opposite 
with ancient Paganism and modern Hin- 
duism. The young, educated Hindu will 
not, however, suffer this any longer. 
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By his contact with Christianity, his mor- 
al consciousness has been so elevated 
that he will assotiate the obligations of 
religion only with a pure morality. 

That a number of devoted Christian 
ladies, the wives or widows of missiona- 
ries in many instances, consecrate their 
lives and accomplishments to the eduea- 
tion and religious culture of their Indian 
sisters, is a cause of deep thankfulness. 
The result is, that all trained in these 
schools are greatly superior in knowledge 
and intelligence to their country-women. 
Some are sincerely pious, and a few are 
useful auxiliaries in conducting female 
schools among the heathen. In many of 
our mission institutions, the boarding- 
schools furnish a large proportion of the 
most hopeful cases of Christian conver- 
sion, and they have been the scenes of 
many happy and holy death-beds. The 
success of these institutions, and the bless- 
ings that have followed them, are a hap- 
py omen for future Christian homes. The 
cause of female education is generally 
hopeful. The numbers have risen in the 
day mission-schools from 11,519 to 15,- 
399, or including Burmah to 16,862. The 
native gentlemen have also taken up this 
subject with enthusiasm in the Western 
Presidency, and they contribute munifi- 
cently to extend its benefits. The mis- 
sion work in the Zenanas, instituted by 
Mrs. Mullens and others, in this inter- 
esting field, continues to make progress, 
and has now been taken up in many of 
the cities. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with this, came lately under our 
notice. A wealthy native gentleman of 
Bombay, long distinguished for his liberal 
support of female education, was desi- 
rous that his wife should share in its ben- 
efits, and obtain some acquaintance with 
European accomplishments. Ie told the 
Christian lady who had engaged to visit 
his wife for the purposes of education, 
that he had no abjection to her reading 
the Bible, for he believed that no book 
could teach her purer morality. 

The great question, after the whole 
review of this decade, is, What are the 
results and fruits of these Christian agen- 
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cies? We have seen that the ratio of 
progress in many departments has been 
considerable, especially as regards the 
number of native churches; so that if it 
continue for half a century, the gospel 
would be brought to the door of almost 
every native of India. In the meantime, 
however, the results seem but small.— 
Take, for instance, those provinces and 
districts where the largest success has 
been attained, and contrast heathendom 
and Christianity. In Tinnevelly there 
isa population of 1,270,000 ; of Christians 
there are only 45,361. In Travancore, 
there are 1,280,000; of Christians, 30,- 
607. In Burmah there are 1,436,208; 
of whom 59,366 are Christians. In Cho- 
ta Nagpore there are 4,000,000, of whom 
2400 are Christians. Passing from the 
question of extent to the estimate of the 
character of the native churches and con- 
verts, it must be owned that while there 
have been many interesting cases of con- 
version, plainly showing the presence and 
power of the Holy Ghost, and while there 
have been partial revivals in particular 
provinces, as in Tinnevelly, the standard 
of (Christian life is not very high among 
the converts. Dr. Mullens remarks :— 
“Ifow often have the faults of the New 
Testament Churches re-appeared in the 
churches of India, and been strangely 
mixed with undoubted excellencies. But 
they are on the way to better things.— 
They have quitted the swampy shores of 
idolatry; like the rolling hill districts 
among the Ghauts, they exhibit great 
inequalities of character, lofty virtues by 
depth of sinfulness ; but they have only 
to press on amid the difficulties of their 
pilgrimage,and at length they will emerge 
upon that elevated plateau of settled vir- 
tue, which, as a Christian people, even 
Englishmen have attained, only after 
eight generations of Protestant teaching 
and Bible influence.” Nowhere, per- 
haps, more than in the Indian churches, 
are the benefits experienced of a wise 
and careful church discipline. It is but 
slowly that the edifice of Christianity is 
being built up in India. Let us see that 
if the progress be slow, it is also sure, and 
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that the structure which we rear to the 
glory of a Triune God be a spiritual tem- 
ple, where living sacrifices, holy, accep- 
table unto God, are offered up. It is 
pleasing to find so many branches of the 
Christian church laboring together in 
the cause of the One Master, with so 
much harmony and catholicity of senti- 
ment. A love of Christian union has 
long been a marked distinguishing fea- 
ture in the character of the missionaries 
and Christians of India. —Christian Work. 


MISSION TO THE AFGHANS. 


This mission, under the charge of the 
American Presbyterian Board, was com- 
menced in 1857, and its only laborer is 
the Rev. I. Loewenthal, whose station is 
at Peshawur, on the eastern border of Af- 
ghanistan. His chief work, after learn- 
ing the language of the Afghans, has been 
the translation of the Scriptures into 
Pushto; and he has been permitted to 
complete the translation of the New Tes- 
tament into this language, in the Arabic 
character. At the date of his last letter, 
June 17th, he was employing his pen on 
other Pushto work, and was engaged in 
preaching the gospel as opportunity and 
his strength permitted. A little book 
for native Christians, a History of the 
Church, which he had written, has been 
translated into Tamil and Teloogoo, and 
will be translated into other languages 
of India. The Madras School-Book So- 
ciety publish it as a prize essay, though 
no pecuniary reward is made to the au- 
thor. His labor in this way is of great 
value. 

The Afghans, about five millions in 
number, are an independent people, half 
civilized, fierce, and bigoted in their 
Mohammedan faith, among whom mis- 
sionaries would not be tolerated, nor in- 
deed could any Europeans or Americans 
dwell as yet safely among them. But 
their language may be learned, the Serip- 
tures translated into it, Christian books, 
to some extent, prepared in it, and thus 
an indispensable part of the missionary 
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work may now be performed, for the Af- 
ghans, if not among them. Morcover, 
the city of Peshawur and the neighboring 
district contains many of this people, and 
a certain measure of access to them may 
there be enjoyed, under the protection 
of the British government. The work 
of the missionary, and of a fev. Christian 
brethren of an English Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society, for such a people, is cer- 
tainly attended with much discourage- 
ment; yet the door is partially open, and 
progress already made. Mr. Loewen- 
thal’s translation of the New Testament 
into Pushto, isa work which itself repays 
the labor of a life time; and we yield to 
no discouragement as to the future. Af- 
ghan bigotry will be melted down or 
broken in pieces; the gospel will rule 
over this people; and their remarkable 
energy, no less than their geographical 
situation, will enable them to spread the 
Christian faith widely in Central Asia. 

Mr. Loewenthal is connected with the 
Lodiana Mission, from the annual report 
of which for 1862, we reprint the follow- 
ing paper from his pen. 


Difficulties of Missionary Work among 
Afghan Mohammedans. 


Asregards missionary operations among 
the Afghans, there is little to report that 
is new, less that is interesting, and least 
that is encouraging. As the missionary 
gains greater fluency in the Pushto lan- 
guage, a greater readiness in arguing 
from the Koran, and those verities ad- 
mitted by the theoretical creed of the 
Mohammedans, as well as a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with Afghan modes 
of thinking, there is a corresponding in- 
crease of hostility and bitterness mani- 
fested by his hearers in the bazaar. This 
may seem paradoxical, and to require an 
explanation; and that the more, as the 
mission to the Afghans is the only one 
in Asia, and, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, in the world, which addresses it- 
self wholly and professedly to Mohamme- 
dans only by the means of street preach- 
ing. 

Most false religions content themselves 
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with externals, Islam among them. Say- 
ing prayers, keeping the annual fast, and 
having the Mohammedan creed on the 
lips on all occasions, make up the religion 
of the Mussulian, even theoretically, as 
far as the mass is concerned. But more 
important than these, among the Afghans, 
is shaving the head, trimming the mous- 
tache orthodoxly, and wearing the orien- 
tal dress. Any one correct in these mat- 
ters is a faithful believer, prima facie. 
Any one not wearing the oriental dress, 
letting his hair grow, and paying no at- 
tention to the ornament of his upper lip, 
is prima facie an alien, a Faringhi, an 
unbeliever, a Kaflir. To the mind of the 
native, European dress and Mohammed's 
religion are totally incompatible. The 
word “Faringhi” implies a foreigner as 
to birth, and hence, and of course, as to 
religion. That a European who speaks 
a foreign speech, (the Afghan calls Hin- 
dustani even, the language of the Eng- 
lish.) and has strange manners, should 
ever be or become a Mohammedan, ap- 
pears to the Afghan extremely absurd 
even to suppose. 

When he is told that if the mission of 
Mohammed be true, it is incumbent on 
all men to believe in him, he readily as- 
sents to the proposition, as “all men” to 
him, in this connection, means “all ori- 
entals;” but as soon as he is reminded 
that then the Faringhi also should be 
obliged to become a Mussulman, he will 
laugh at the preposterous suggestion, be 
he the gravest Mullah. The Mohamme- 
dan regards the Christians, as the Chris- 
tians of the middle ages regarded the 
Jews, as the relic of an obsolete religion, 
whom to convert never enters his 
thoughts. As long as the Afghan is 
preached to in Hindustani, he takes it 
coolly, as not concerning him, and as 
quite natural that a Sahib, speaking a 
strange tongue, should preach a strange 
religion. But when he hears himself ad- 
dressed in a language which he has prob- 
ably never heard from the mouth of a Eu- 
ropean before, and finds that the preach- 
er knows at least the phrases and formu- 
las and proof-texts of Mohammedanism 
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as well as he does, and much better than 
the majority of his own countrymen, he 
becomes really exasperated. He will 
first offer money, he will offer his daugh- 
ter, if the “Faringhi Mullah’’ would only 
become a Mohammedan; when these 
tempting offers fail, he comes to look 
upon the Pushto-speaking, Arabic-quot- 
ing preacher very much as upon an apos- 
tate. 

Ilence there is no improvement ob- 
servable in the temper or manners of the 
audiences, as compared with previous 
years. Coarse and brutal replies meet 
the preacher's mildest’statements or most 
earnest entreaties. Contradiction, con- 
tention, insult to religion, is all that his 
faintly heard utterances call out. They 
are faintly heard, because the audiences 
are almost always noisy, after the first 
ten minutes. If the preacher tells them 
plainly—as he must sometimes,—that he 
does not wish to argue, and that whoever 
is not in the humor of listening quietly, 
may betake himself elsewhere, he is told 
as plainly that they will not allow inno- 
cent people to be perverted, that they 
will not go away, and that they will 
make a noise. And well it is if they 
proceed to nothing worse. 

Fears of some Christian People—The Course 
Pursued by the Missionary. * 

It is hard, after meeting with this per- 
sistent and unyielding opposition on the 
part of bigoted Pathans, to have another 
contradiction to encounter, from quite a 
different quarter; namely, from good 
Christian people. They object to street 
preaching, most of all among fanatical 
Afghans, who say without reserve that 
they take every word the preacher says 
as an insult to themselves and their reli- 
gion. The missionary is reminded of the 
wise precept, not to cast pearls before 
swine ; he is told that the manner of his 
proceeding is opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel; Christ’s church must employ a si- 
lent, unostentatious method; “He shall 
not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street ;” that the rev- 
erence due to religion implies reserve, 
and precludes obtrusiveness; and that all 
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this has a tenfold application among a 
people of whom one who has known 
them longest says, that their next rising 
will be a religious insurrection ; so that 
preaching to promiscuous crowds not only 
endangers the life of the missionary, but 
the tranquillity of the people. 

Often as these objections to the public 
proclamation of the gospel have been re- 
plied to before, it may be necessary to 
state, in a very few words, the grounds 
on which the missionary is foreed to pur- 
sue the course he does. To take the lat- 
ter part of the argument first, namely, 
that taken from the fanatical character 
of the people, it may be sufficient to re- 
ply that the same objection was raised, 
and the same prognostications made, 
when missionaries first addressed Ben- 
galis and Hindustanis; yet speech has 
remained free among them, and it may 
reasonably be expected that the law 
which changes intolerant opponents into 
patient listeners, and patient listeners 
finally into sincere converts, will also in 
the end begin to operate among the Af- 
ghans. To the more general objection 
against street preaching, it is enough to 
oppose the great principle that it is the 
mission of all truth, to proclaim itself to 
all, whether they hear or forbear; that 
this is preéminently the case with Chris- 
tianity, which is aggressive in its very 
essence, and intolerant of all systems of 
error that live by pretending to be truth. 
The missionary would probably be most 
willing to abandon the most wearing, the 
most irksome, perhaps the most repug- 
nant, part of his duty, if sufficient people 
could be got together in any other way, 
to instruct. But people will not visit 
him, except by stealth and singly, unless 
they are those who can afford to brave 
the opinion of the rabble ; and these are 
but few. He must, therefore, go to the 
market-place, not only to “bear witness,” 
but to make known his very existence 
and presence in the place. And more- 
over, the command to “preach the gospel 
to every creature,” while it may not be 
confined to the oral proclamation, cer- 

tainly cannot be construed to exclude it. 
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There would, perhaps, be less necessity 
for giving so much time and labor to this 
branch of the work, if other branches 
were equally accessible; but they are 
not. The unwillingness of the Afghan 
of this frontier to aceept any thing to 
read which is offered him by the mission- 
ary, continues without abatement. The 
gospel has been abolished, why should he 
read it? is his constant objection. There 
can be nothing good in a book, if it does 
not prohibit pork and wine, ete., ete. 


The Work of Itineration. 


Even the work of itineration appears 
more backward than it did formerly.— 
During the cold weather of 1861-62, the 
principal civil authority prevented the 
missionary from proceeding on a preach- 
ing tour, which he was on the point of 
setting out on, on the ground that the re- 
ligious excitement among certain clans, 
to which allusion was made in last year’s 
report, was still in existence, and the 
time was therefore not well suited for a 
missionary to venture among them, as 
this, in some way, would tend to lead to 
disturbances. 

At a later date, the missionary found 
himself near the camp of a native regi- 
ment, consisting largely of Afghans. A 
native officer and a private in this regi- 
ment are professing Christians; they oe- 
eupied a tent by themselves, which the 
missionary made it his practice to visit, 
mornings and evenings, for the purpose 
of reading and explaining the Scriptures, 
and conducting worship in Pushto, the 
language of the persons baptized. Soon 
other native officers and men attended 
on these occasions, of their own accord ; 
the explanations of Scripture would lead 
to conversations and friendly discussions, 
and some of the men began to manifest 
much earnest interest ; among the latter 
were two Siyahposh Kaflirs and one Af- 
ridi, men who have so little of anything 
like religion, that it is easy for them to 
adopt anything that is seriously offered 
them. The interest, indeed, was great 
enough for one or two of the more intol- 
erant Mohammedan oflicers to threaten 
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their men with all sorts of evil conse- 
quences, that would follow their giving 
the Padri a favorable hearing. However, 
their alarm was needless. The officer 
commanding the regiment thought it his 
duty to request the missionary to discon- 
tinue his visits to the tent of the native 
officer. And here the movement was 
arrested.—Jlome and For. Record. 


NEW GUINEA MISSION. 


It was in the year 1528 that the Span- 
ish General Alvar de Saavedra visited 
the coast of New Guinea, and spent two 
months on the shores of the beautiful 
island of Mansinani, whose extent is con- 
siderably greater than that of the whole 
of Germany. Upon the occasion of an 
attack made by the Papuas upon his ves- 
sel, three of them were taken prisoners 
and carried away by the Spaniards to the 
Moluccas, where they received instruc- 
tion from Catholie missionaries, and one 
of their number went still farther. Some 
time afterwards Saavedra returned to 
New Guinea in the hope that these three 
natives, who accompanied him, would be 
able to ensure him a favorable reception ; 
but no sooner had the ship got near land 
than two of his captives jumped over- 
board and swam to shore, and as soon as 
the third, the professed convert, landed, 
and began to extol the kindness of the 
whites, they fell upon and murdered him. 
Since then New Guinea has very seldom 
been visited by European ships; there 
has been no European settlement attempt- 
ed, still less any missionary station es- 
tablished on this large and beautiful 
island. For although the Dutch for the 
last two hundred years have claimed 
supremacy over it, they have done noth- 
ing but visit occasionally its north-west 
coast, without ever settling down there. 
However, the Malay prince of the island 
of Tidor, one of the Moluceas, a depend- 
ency of the Dutch, has taken possession 
of the district of Dory, whose inhabitants 
pay him tribute in slaves. 

Now, in the Bay of Dory is the small 
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island Mansinani, on which, several years 
ago, the enterprising Captain Picterson 
contrived to trade for five years. He had 
obtained a recommendation from the. sul- 
tan in Tidor to the chief men in Dory, 
and the chief of Mansinani, having built 
him a house on his island in return for a 
few coarse plates, some imitation of coral, 
and two pieces of black cloth, the Papuas 
gradually grew friendly; Picterson ac- 
quired their language and carried on 
business along the whole of the north- 
west coast of New Guinea. 

In the year 1853, the missionaries sent 
out by Gossner, who were stationed at 
Batavia, in the Island of Java, heard of 
the safe and steady intercourse between 
Picterson and the people of Dory, and 
the intelligence was particularly wel- 
come to them, as Gossner had recently 
sent to the Dutch preacher, Heldring, 
certain men intended for missionary work 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean, and, 
if possible, on New Guinea. According- 
ly the two missionaries, Geiseler and Ot- 
tow, at once made ready to go to Dory, 
and their Batavian friends fitted them 
out with everything necessary. The gov- 
ernor general gave them a pass as far as 
Ternate, and the sultan of Tidor sent a 
recommendation to the people of Dory, 
to which place a merchant of Ternate 
promised to take them in his own ship. 
They were amply provided with presents 
for the chiefs, and also with £25 for their 
own expenses, and were sent on their 
way with blessings and prayers, and 
promises of future assistance. 

On the 9th of May, 1854, they left the 
harbor of Batavia in a steam-ship, visit- 
ing on their way Sumbawa and some of 
Gossner’s missionariesstationed at Macas- 
sar, in the island of Celebes, who did all 
they could to persuade them to remain 
there, but failed. Proceeding on their 
voyage, they met with some Dutch mis- 
sionaries in Menado, and on the last day 
of May arrived at the harbor of Ternate ; 
there they had to remain six months be- 
fore they could proceed to Dory, which, 
however, when they once set off, the 
schooner Ternate reached in three weeks. 
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The town of Dory stands close to the 
sea; nay, the large barrack like houses, 
in which many families live together, 
stand on lofty posts, fixed below high- 
water mark, so that the sea washes un- 
derthem. A clear stream runs through 
the village to the sea, and behind it rises 
a magnificent forest, on the most fertile 
soilinthe world. On the high trees, dis- 
playing their emerald plumage in the 
light of the tropical sun, sit the pride of 
New Guinea, the beautiful birds of para- 
dise. The brothers would gladly have 
fixed upon some rising ground above the 
village for their station, but the wood had 
first to be cut down before they could 
build, or plant the fruit trees and sow 
the cereals they had brought with them. 
Workmen were only to be had for very 
high wages; for the Papuan, thongh emi- 
* nently a trader as well as a good hunter 
and fisherman, will do no other work of 
any kind. For such necessary employ- 
ment as rice-planting and house-building 
he has his slaves, whom he will hire out 
indeed, but only for a high recompense. 
This being the case, the missionaries 
found there was nothing to do but to set- 
tle, in the first instance, on the little 
island of Mansinani, which is just oppo- 
site Dory, but of a very different char- 
acter, being stony and barren, and de- 
pending for water entirely upon the rain- 
fall. About a hundred Papuans lived 
there, and the house occupied by Cap- 
tain Picterson was still standing, though 
in a very dilapidated condition. The 
missionaries bought a boat for one pound, 
that they might be able to cross over and 
make a clearing for their future home, 
which the natives permitted them to do, 
but consented to assist only, provided a 
piece of linen and thirteen shillings were 
given them in return, and the co-opera- 
tion of the children had to be secured by 
knives, fish-hooks and beads. 

Before fourteen days were over, the 
missionary Ottow got a sun-stroke, and 
Geiseler was stricken with fever, succeed- 
ed by painful boils, and finally by so se- 
rious an ulcer on the leg that he was 
obliged to return to Ternate in the gov- 
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ernment boat, that fortunately for him 
came to Dory at this very time. 

Ottow remained behind alone, and he, 
too, soon sickened of fever in his wretch- 
ed dwelling, and, owing to weakness of 
body and ignorance of the language, 
could do nothing at all in the way of mis- 
sionary work. The Dory people were 
constantly harassing him with terrible 
accounts of the Haraforas, who lived in 
the forest, and were cannibals. They 
kept assuring him that these cannibals 
were coming, and that unless the Dutch 
built a fortress at Dory, they themselves 
intended to leave it, and that he could 
not remain there. Finally, poor Ottow, 
in despair wrote to Geiseler, not only to 
deprecate his return, but to announce 
that he himself might be expected back 
at Ternate before long. 

Ilowever, Geiseler did return in Feb- 
ruary, 1856, bringing with him five car- 
penters, who built a house for the mis- 
sionaries in Mansinani, of which they 
took possession in the July of the same 
year, after having both of them hada 
second attack of fever. 

Now, then, their missionary labors were 
to begin. Every Sunday, service was 
held in the Malayan language, but the 

*apuans appeared to take but little in- 
terest in it. They were steadfast in the 
religion of their fathers, which consists 
chiefly in the worship of the dead. They 
preserve the graves of their ancestors 
with the greatest care, and lay on them 
votive offerings and strange little figures. 
Every village has its own temple, which 
is chiefly used to celebrate the festivals 
of the dead. It is a building with a tri- 
angular roof, open on ail sides, the roof 
supported by a double row of pillars, and 
these pillars rude imitations of the hu- 
man form, the outer rew consisting of 
male, and the inner of female figures, 
all entirely unclothed, with the excep- 
tion of turbans on their heads, which 
form the capitals of the pillars. In these 
buildings, which are called Rums-ram, on 
the occasion of these festivals of the dead, 
the nobles, who are a mixed Papuan and 
Malay race, especially assemble, all in 
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full dress, with feathers in their woolly 
hair for chief ornaments, the number of 
which denotes how many men the hero 
has killed. The day closes with proces- 
sions and songs, and a feast, consisting 
of sago, cakes, and smoked hog’s-flesh. 

At these festivals the Konooes are nev- 
er absent. They are the sacred singers, 
and pretend to have intercourse with 
the dead, and to make known their will. 
As might be expected, they are much 
opposed to any innovations in matters of 
faith, and by no means approve the ar- 
rival of missionaries. But the most for- 
midable opponents are the Mohamme- 
dans, who, at the secret instigation of 
the sultan of Tidor, laboreto influence 
the Papuans against foreign teaching ; 
this Mohammedans invariably do, wher- 
ever Christian missionaries appear. 

The brethren found that learning the 
language was a slow process. Very few 
men attended the service, no women, 
and the school only numbered eight chil- 
dren at most. In 1857, the Hamburg 
ship “Posa” was wrecked on the coast, 
and the crew barbarously murdered by 
the Dory inhabitants, with the exception 
of three sailors, saved with great diflicul- 
ty by the efforts of the missionaries, and 
carefully tended till they were taken to 
Ternate. In 1858, the Mansinani mis- 
sion-house was once more a_ hospital; 

Ottow, who had married at Ternate, his 
wife, and Geiseler, all fellill. Neverthe- 
less, in that year Ottow delivered his 
first sermon in the Papuan language, and 
also translated some hymns into it. But 
his scholars, who by this time were able 
to earn something for themselves, would 
no longer attend school. The labors of 
five years appeared to be entirely without 
result. Ilowever, the missionaries held 
on in faith and patience. Ottow under- 
took Mansinani for his peculiar sphere, 
and obtained support from the Dutch 
government, who entrusted him with cer- 
tain political offices, while Geiseler de- 
termined to make short excursions to the 
opposite coast, preaching the word where 
it had never been heard before, and 
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of Gulvink. Both brethren were very 
desirous that others should come to their 
aid; but as Gossner was recently dead, 
there was nothing to be hoped from Ber- 
lin. However, they were joined by Jas- 
erich, from Macassar.. The Lord grant 
them all patience and faith, for it is in- 
deed trying to have labored for ning 
years without having made one convert ! 
On the 16th of August, 1862, Ottow 
wrote: “O, how well it is for us that the 
Lord requires nothing but faithfulness 
from his servants, and does not judge 
them according to their success ; else it 
would go hard with us indeed.” 

We must not omit to mention that 
Mr. A , of Leeds, takes peculiar in- 
terest in the New Guinea Mission, and 
has promised a donation of 200/., provid- 
ed nine other friends of the good eause 
will give the same sum to the Methodist 
Missionary Society, which seems inclined 
to form a settlement in the island. This 
is the same Mr. A—— who, some time 
before, promised 100/. to the East Afri- 
can Mission, for the purpose of evange- 
lizing that dispersed Christian remnant 
in Gurague, Cambat, Wolamo, and Caffa, 
which seems about to sink back into utter 
heathenism, unless the Christian church- 
es send some good Samaritans to their 
rescue.—J. L. Krapf in Christian Work. 


GERMAN BAPTISTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


We find in the Missionsblatt for Dec., 1863, 
an interesting letter from a Christian friend in 
Southern Australia. The tidings communicat- 
ed will, as the editor in Hamburg remarks, 
awaken unfeigned joy for what the Lord has 
wrought. 

Lyndorth Balley, South Australia, 
Aug., 1863.—In the year 1840 and short- 
ly before, several emigrants sailed for 
Southern Australia, being dissatisfied on 
account of certain changes that had been 
introduced into the Prussian National 
Church. In their remote exile they first 
called themselves “Old Lutherans ;” but 
afterwards adopted the title of Luther- 
ans, and formed a church. 


working his way as far as the great bay 


In doctrine they continued faithful to 
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the established views of their ancestors. 
They held to regeneration by the appli- 
cation of a few drops of water, accompa- 
nied by the baptismal formula, which 
they regarded as a charm. Moreover, 
they held that their ministers could im- 
part the Holy Ghost to candidates for 
confirmation by the words — “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” &c. They also 
confessed their sins to their pastors, and 
they forgave them, believing that as they 
pardoned them so God pardoned them. 
This is at present the prevailing creed of 
the Germans in Southern Australia.— 
They are distributed into about twelve 
sects, differing very little one from an- 
other. 

I need not describe how these church- 
es live. Little fruit can be expected 
from a feeble faith or no faith at all. I 
was myself a member of one of these 
churches for nine years. But the more 
I was brought into contact with English 
dissenters, the more I was inclined to 
lay aside my old views and to goto the 
Bible alone, where I discovered my er- 
rors and abandoned them. But I did 
not come to a full acknowledgment of 
the truth till May, 1860, when I was 
baptized by the Rev. Ephraim Evans, 
pastor of a Baptist church, who has now 
for more than six months rested from his 
labors and sleeps in Jesus. Soon after 
my baptism I began to testify to the 
truth, sometimes publicly, sometimes pri- 
vately. At first my testimony had no 
great visible results; but at length the 
Lord gave the victory to his own word, 
and in Dee., 1862, three families left the 
Lutheran church, and with one other, a 
head of a family, formed themselves into 
a church, and invited me to preach to 
them. 

The Lord graciously revealed Himself 
to us and blessed us, and heard our 
prayers. The elder children of these 
families became believers, and on the 
6th of April, 1863, I had the joy of bap- 
tizing thirteen ransomed sinners into the 
death of the Lord Jesus. Four weeks 
afterwards three more were baptized, 
among them my own wife ; and still four 
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weeks later three more received tlie or- 
dinance in the baptistery of the English 
chapel where I attended, and the use of 
which the brethren kindly loaned for 
the occasion. 

It is not the case here as in Germany, 
that a baptism draws together a crowd 
of spectators. However, at the second 
baptism the Lord blessed the ordinance 
to the few who were present, so that the 
last baptized were the fruits of it. Among 
these was one who knew the Lord in 
Germany, but had gone astray under un- 
favorable influences here. We cannot 
praise God enough for adding to us those 
who were given to Christ before the 
foundation of the world; and though the 
Lord does not send us multitudes, vet 
we rejoice to welcome those whom we 
have prayed out of the ranks of the world 
with fervent supplication, and to whom 
the word of the Lord has been made a 
lasting blessing. In our prayer meetings 
six more are already calling upon God 
for help and peace. 

Inasmuch as the three brethren last 
baptized and the six who are feeling after 
the way of life reside six miles from us, 
in Rowlandstatt, we now hold meetings 
in two places. On the Lord’s day we all 
meet together in the forenoon and again 
in the afternoon at four, remaining to- 
gether until ten or eleven at night, and 
sometimes later. The meeting is held in 
succession every Sabbath afternoon with 
the brethren who reside at a central 
point, so that it comes to each of them 
once in four weeks. On these occasions 
the sisters regale us with tea and cakes, 
and there are often more than thirty to 
be provided for. It is laborious, but 
what will not love do? Besides this la- 
bor of love, the sisters have to provide 
for guests every Sunday, as we live re- 
mote from one another. Generally the 
nearest neighbor's cannot be discerned 
with the naked eye; hence we disturb 
no one’s rest by our meetings when they 
continue into the night, as we waken 
only the echo of the mountains and val- 
leys by our singing when we joyfully 
take our way every one homeward; at 
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last every one has diverged from the oth- 
ers to the right or left, and the echo be- 
comes fainter and fainter, till it dies 
away on the last lip, but not in the heart 
of the child of God as he lies down to 
rest. 

Perhaps some one may ask, What do 
you do at your meetings so long protract- 
ed? But no; the Christian reader knows 
that the people of God in many churches 
become so interested and enchained that 
it is hard for them to separate. But let 
me give a few particulars. On the Lord’s 
days when in the afternoon we come 
around the table of our faithful King, 
after I or another brother have comment- 
ed at considerable length on some pas- 
sage from the history of the sufferings of 
Christ, two or three brethren speak of 
what God has wrought for us. Besides 
this, before, during and after the break- 
ing of the bread prayer and thanksgiving 
are offered by six or eight brethren and 
sisters. It may be readily imagined that 
we neither forget the hymn of invitation 
at the beginning nor the hymn of praise 
at the close. Thus we generally spend 
two blessed hours at the Lord's table. 
Then we take tea, and again proceed to 
consider a portion of the word of God, 
generally a chapter in course, after which 
all the brethren and _ sisters unite in 
prayer. Thus we spend three or four 
hours more; during this period at inter- 
vals we always hear the sweet voices of 
our young brethren. If it is then too 
early to go home, some edifying extract 
is read, perhaps, from Krummacher’s Life 
of the Prophet Elisha, or something else ; 
then we sing again, and thus we spend 
the blessed Sabbath, like one family.— 
We meet twice during the week ; at one 
of these meetings we read and consider 
a portion of the word of God, and all in 
succession engage in prayer. The other 
meeting is only for the church, for mutu- 
al counsel and the examination and re- 
ception of candidates. If there is no 
business, the time is spent in prayer. 

We are blessed with other brethren 
who dispense to us the word of God. A 
brother from Adelaide, thirty-six English 
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miles distant, visits us once in two months. 
He is a member of an English church, 
and holds with us that the word of God 
is the only rule of faith and practice. We 
have also another brother among our- 
selves, to whom God has given a call and 
endowed him with gifts. 

We enjoy the most perfect religious 
liberty. No party in religion is set up 
above another, and none receive support 
from the State. Hence we have no dread 
of the magistrates. We meet whenever 
and as often as we please, without asking 
permission of any one. The adjacent 
colonies in this respect have less freedom, 


+ inasmuch as they are called on to support 


the established church of England, to 
which every one, directly or indirectly 
contributes. 

Of the six persons mentioned above, 
we had the joy to see two follow the ex- 
ample of Christ in baptism on the second 
of this month. Hence our church now 
consists of twenty-two souls. I have 
faith to believe that the Lord will accom- 
plish much in South Australia through 
this little band for the glory of his holy 
name. ‘Our English brethren also rejoice 
and give thanks for the light which God 
has lifted up for a witness to the Germans 
of this country. We have also English- 
German meetings, as most of our friends 
understand English. — Translated from 
the Missionsblatt. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Turning from various disturbing caus- 
es in the political state of Madagascar, 
it is encouraging to observe the steady 
increase of the Christians. In every de- 
partment of our labor, the blessing of 
God appears to attend the promulgation 
of the gospel of Christ. The congrega- 
tions in the city, that on the outbreak of 
the late disturbances were sensibly dimin- 
ished, have not only regained their for- 
mer numbers, but have all greatly in- 
creased ; and what affords greater cause 
for thankfulness is, that this increase is 
not from persons who had at any former 
time been associated with the Christians, 
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so much as from among those who have 
heretofore been indifferent, or devoted to 
the superstitions of their country. Many 
of them also are young men and women, 
and not a few connected with classes ex- 
ercising influence over their countrymen, 
or connected with the families of the no- 
bles of the land. Our largest chapels 
are all crowded, while at some, numbers 
stand outside around the doors and win- 
dows rather than remain away, while ac- 
cessions are made every month to the 
number of communicants. At Ampar- 
ibe, a larger and more substantial build- 
ing than the former, which would con- 
tain 1400 people, is nearly completed ; 
at Ambotonakanga, the walls of one are 
nearly completed ; we want also, and hope 
soon to obtain, a new chapel in the neigh- 
borhood of Ampamarinana, where the 
martyrs were thrown from the rock.— 
Schools, some of them especially efficient, 
are connected with each of the places of 
worship; and next week we hope to 
open our Central Normal or Training 
School, under the care of Mr. Stagg. In 
this school, which is admirably situated, 
we hope many industrious and ableteach- 
ers will be trained to spread the blessings 
of a solid Christian education far and 
wide over the country. Notwithstand- 
ing the liberal supply of books sent out 
from England, the productions of our 
press are in growing demand; the first 
edition of our Children’s Catechism will 
be exhausted within three months after 
its completion, and we are only waiting 
for materials to employ additional labor 
in the production of books. What gives 
greater prospect of stability and perma- 
nency to these efforts, is the readiness of 
such of the people as are able to pay for 
the instruction of their children, and to 
purchase their books. Our charges are 
small, for it was the principle giving per- 
manency to the labors of the press and 
the schools, and not profit, that caused 
us to endeavor to render them self-sup- 
porting ; and there is every prospect of 


their ultimately becoming so. Of course 


there are children needing instruction, 
and persons in want of books, who can- 
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not pay for them. We take care that no 
child shall fail to gain entrance to our 
schools, and that no person capable ot 
reading and desirous of possessing a book 
shall remain destitute, though unable to 
pay for the one or the other, while those 
not so circumstanced, very readily pay. 
These'signs of improvement and pro- 
gress are not limited to the means of ed- 
ucation and spreading the knowledge of 
Christ among the people. Evidences of 
the work of the Spirit of God on the 
hearts of the people are no less numerous 
and satisfactory. Among the conversions, 
I have been particularly impressed with 
that of the officer who, during the last per- 
secution, discovered and apprehended 
one of the leading preachers in the cap- 
ital. . He discovered him by thrusting his 
sword through the rush partition of the 
room in which the preacher was conceal- 
ed by the owner of the house ; his sword 
pierced the body of the concealed fugi- 
tive, who, startled by the pain, was dis- 
covered, bound, and led to prison, and 
ultimately to Fiaduna, where, like Ste- 
phen before him, he was stoned to death 
for his testimony of Jesus! Two of the 
companions of this oflicer on the above 
occasion, died suddenly soon after; two 
are still living, both subjects of convic- 
tions in favor of Christianity ; and one, 
with the whole of his family, declare 
themselves believers in Chrisi. 
Anearnest attention to prayer, in con- 
connection with the extension of the gos- 
pel, is, also, we hope, increasing. On the 
first Monday inthe present month we held 
our first united missionary prayer meet- 
ing, in which the five city churches joined. 
It was held at Analakely, one of our 
largest chapels. Long before the appoint- 
ed hour, the building was completely 
filled, and by the time fixed for commenc- 
ing, at least 1500 persons, perhaps more, 
were seated on the grass outside the 
doors. The pulpit was brought just out- 
side the door, so that those within and 
without might hear. Europeans and na- 
tive pastors took part in the service, and 
the entire multitude, certainly not fewer 
than 3000 persons, appeared to experi- 
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ence unusual gladness in uniting to pray 
for the conversion of the world. The 
only regret they expressed was, that the 
hour of meeting had not been earlier. 
This proceeding has been spontaneously 
followed by the congregations in adjacent 
villages to the north of the capital, where 
the native churches have themselves es- 
tablished a united missionary prayer meet- 
ing. We thank God for this favorable 
sign, and are more than ever anxious to 
do with all our might whatsoever our 
hands find to do, hoping and trusting that 
God will use our instrumentality to ac- 
complish his purposes of love towards this 
people—Rev. W. Ellis in Lond. Miss. 
Chron. 


CHINA AND THE GOSPEL. 


In 1837, not thirty years ago, China 
had not emerged from its old state of se- 
clusion, and two or three native Chris- 
tians were all that could be counted. In 
the following year commenced the break- 
ing up of Chinese exclusiveness, which 
has been going forward ever since. For- 
eign wars and internal revolution have 
shaken the empire to its foundation; but 
along with the storm and earthquake and 
fire of political disturbance, has come the 
still, small voice of the gospel. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation ;” and in China it seems to have 
remained unnoticed by those in authori- 
ty; but, nevertheless, the native Protest- 
ant Christians now number, I believe, 
not less than 1500, and these not in one 
locality, but forming centres of light 
along the coast of that great empire. But 
can these Christians hold their ground 
independently of Saxon character? Will 
they make any sacrifices for the gospel’s 
sake? Yes, as certainly as the gospel is 
not of Saxon, but of Divine origin. ,In 
Hiongkong, where the scum of Chinese 
society used to reside, the bishop of Vie- 
toria can testify to a goodly number of 
converts. I observe that twenty-one 
Chinese were baptized there during nine 
months of 1861-2. Dr. Legge, of the 
London Missionary Society, has a native 
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church superintended by himself and one 
or more native pastors, and the Basle 
Missionary Society have sixty-four mem- 
bers there. 

In Canton a chapel has lately been 
built in the city itself, capable of holding 
300, indicating some progress there, al- 
though I cannot ascertain the numbers 
who attend. At Pok-Lo, near Canton, 
a native Christian named Chea sealed his 
testimony for Christ with his blood ; and 
since his death, although no European 
missionary is allowed to approach the 
place, it is believed there are more than 
100 converts remaining firm. At Chong- 
lok, in the province of Canton, I read of 
a native catechist having gone there 
some years ago. Nothing was heard of 
him till lately, when a letter reached the 
missionaries to say that nearly 200 Chi- 
nese in that village were anxious inquir- 
ers. A missionary was sent to the place, 
and after a few weeks’ instruction he was 
enabled to baptize one hundred of them. 

At a village in Faune, near Canton, a 
chairbearer, who had been at the eye 
dispensary of Canton, returned home 
converted to Christianity. Soon after 
he died. Inquiries were made about 
him, and it was found that before his 
death he had spoken most earnestly 
about the religion of Jesus, and the result 
was that ten or twelve were ready for 
baptism, including the chairbearer’s own 
father. 

At Swatow and at Amoy, and in the 
country surrounding these places, there 
are native Protestant Christians number- 
ing about 700, forming little churches in 
more than a dozen different places. The 
sacrifices and persecutions many of them 
have endured are unknown to the out- 
side world, but are well known to those, 
who read the missionary records from 
time to time. The last case that has oc- 


curred is at a village called Ke Boey, 
near Amoy. A Chinese was cured of a 
disease at the Amoy dispensary. He 
went home to Ke Boey a converted man. 
Nothing more was heard of him for some 
time. It was at length rumored that a 
number of the villagers had become 
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Christians, and on inquiry, it was found 
to be the case. Not only so, but they 
have been bitterly persecuted by their 
heathen countrymen. One was savage- 
ly beaten, and told he must give up his 
new religion. He replied, “You may 
beat me till you kill me, but I cannot 
give up worshipping the living and true 


A convert of the name of Si-Boo, who 
was, in 1854, a carver of idols by profes- 
sion, sacrificed his living the next year and 
followed Christ. He is now a missionary 
to his countrymen in Singapore, and la- 
boring with some suecess. Three of his 
converts were baptized last year. An- 
other convert of the name of Lam-San, 
in 1854 braved the hostility of his whole 
family by destroying one of the house- 
hold gods. But in a short time the hea- 
then members all came round to Lam- 
San’s views, and are now consistent bap- 
tized Christians. Lam-San himself, is 
now a medical missionary to his country- 
men. 

At Ningpo, the mission has been par- 
tially seattered by the rebel army, but 
the converts are, I believe, over 100, and 
generally faithful to the truth. At Shang- 
hai I read that the bishop of Victoria 
has lately ordained a native pastor, and 
there were present at the ordination 
thirty-four native Christians who partook 
of the Lord’s Supper. The numbers of 
of the native Christians in and around 
Shanghai, must be considerable.—Chris- 
tian Work. 


TAHITI AND ROMANISM. 


It will be recollected that about 1843, 
under Louis Philippe, the French fleet 
einvaded and conquered the Island of Ta- 
hiti, and forced Queen Pomare to receive 
popish missionaries. It seemed as if al] 
then was lost. But notso. Those island- 
ers had the Bible. They had read it, 
and understood too much of truth to be 
led into the abominations of the “Scarlet 
Beast.” Mr. Pritchard and the other 
English missionaries were driven away 
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by the French, and Protestant French 
missionaries were forbidden to go there. 
Still popery could gain over only a few 
uneducated Tahitians of the viler sort. 
Pomare, and the better class, firmly re- 
fused to yield. They appointed native 
evangelists, partially educated, but leving 
the simple truth, who still led them in 
the green pastures and by the still wa- 
ters of God's Word. 

The Protestants of France ceased not 
to beg the Government to send Protestant 
missionaries. At length the French Gov- 
ernor of Tahiti, seeing that the people 
would not become Papists, has seconded 
the request, and Louis Napoleon has 
granted it. Mr. Arbousset is already 
there, and Mr. Atger is to follow. Mr. 
Arbousset, who has for several years 
been a missionary in Africa, is a pious 
and prudent man. He was most joyfully 
received by both people and their queen: 
She wrote to him, “When I learned that 
you had come to Tahiti, it caused me 
great joy. . . . I wrote to the Governor 
to mect you when you arrived, so that 
you might be my pastor, and the pastor 
of my family, my children, and all my 
people. . . I cannot express how happy 
I am that you are in the midst of us.” 

Mr. A. wrote, that notwithstanding the 
imperfect preaching of the native pastors, 
the Tahitians had remained firm to the 
vital doctrines of Christianity; that they 
were accustomed to take notes of the ser- 
mons, and possessed an extensive knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. 

This is another illustration of the pow- 
er of the printed word. It is an anchor 
to hold the believer when all the waves 
of persecution go over him, and every 
other help is removed. It was so in that 
long night in Madagascar; it was so for 
twenty years with the Caucasian con- 
verts in Russia. It has been so for twen- 
ty years in Spain. Surely the Papists 
are wrong in withholding the Bible from 
the common people, and we are right in 
giving it. It is a part of God’s appointed 
means, and God makes it effectual.— 
Christian World. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Parent Bible Society, it- 
self an offspring of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, was founded in the 
midst of the struggles against French 
domination in 1814. It is a fruit of that 
visitation of God which, after a long pe- 
riod of unbelief, has once more rendered 
the German nation at large susceptible 
to the influence of the gospel. The aim 
of the society is to circulate the authorized 
version of the Scriptures at home and 
abroad, without any notes or commentary 
upon them. 

The business of the society is managed 
by a committee chosen from amongst its 
members. According to the recently 
published Forty-seventh Annual Report, 
132 branch societies have sprung from it, 
and are to be found in both small and 
large towns throughout the Prussian prov- 
inces. The gross income of these socie- 
ties amounted in 1861 to 50,411 dollars. 
Up to the present time the Prussian Pa- 
rent Bible Society is said to have circu- 
lated 2,497,062 Bibles and New Testa- 
ments. 

Since the year 1849, the Central Com- 
mittee for the [lome Mission of the Ger- 
man Evangelical church has undertaken 
a wide sphere of activity. This commit- 
tee consists of a small number of men, 
under the presidentship of Dr. Wichern, 
and has its seatin Berlin and Hamburg. 
Its agents are to be found in all parts of 
Germany, and its aim is the furtherance 
of the Home Mission,—in other words, 
the rescue of evangelical believers from 
temporal and spiritual need by the 
preaching of the gospel and the brother- 
ly assistance of Christian love. It dates 
its origin from the first special church- 
service day observed in Wittemberg in 
1348, and hence upon each of these days, 
—which have since been greatly instru- 
mental in promoting the spread of God's 
kingdom in Germany—a congress has 
been assembled for the especial consid- 
eration of the affairs of the Home Mis- 
sion, and this has formed part of the spe- 
cial business of the day. This Central 
Committee, in its perfectly free and in- 
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dependent character, has set itself the 
task of assisting, by its advice and co-op- 
eration, all previously existing institutions 
belonging to the Home Mission, as well 
as to promote the founding of new insti- 
tutions of the kind, to associate and con- 
solidate efforts already making, and itself 
independently to undertake such meas- 
ures as are approved by the German 
Evangelical churches collectively :—such 
as the forming religious communities 
among Protestant Germans in other coun- 
tries, providing for the spiritual wants of 
emigrants, encouraging the observance of 
the Lord’s day, &e., &e. Although the 
report of what has been done towards 
founding such religious communities in 
Ifolland and the Danubian Principalities, 
the efforts made for the Germans in Aus- 
tralia, for the proper observance of the 
Sunday, &e., now lies before me, I must 
on the present occasion content myself 
with mentioning that this Central Com- 
mittee now employs two itinerant preach- 
ers, who are appointed to extend the 
sphere of the Home Mission in Germany, 
and to help to bring the light of the gos- 
pel to bear upon all eyes and hearts still 
closed against it. The gifts and devoted- 
ness of these two men give earnest that 
their labors will not be in vain. 

The intérest felt in Prussia on behalf 
of German settlers in North America has 
been of late much increased. The Ger- 
mans have ever been a wandering na- 
tion. As in olden times the tide of Ger- 
man emigration poured itself into Eng- 
land, so of late years it has been directed 
towards North America, especially tow- 
ards the west and north-west of the Unit- 
ed States; Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, more especially having a large 
number of German settlers. The whole 
German population in the United States 
is reckoned at four millions, of which one 
half are Protestants. 

The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, how do these two millions stand in 
a religious and ecclesiastical point of 
view? From the very first the German 
Protestants of North America have striv- 
en to have independent congregations and 
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church corporations; they built churches 
and parsonages out of their own means, 
and united to form Protestant synods. 
Up to the present time they have gener- 
ally received their ministers from Ger- 
many; but the number of these proving 
insuflicient, they have begun to establish 
theological seminaries. In many places 
in Germany the institutions for the edu- 
cation of missionaries to the heathen also 
prepare believing pastors for the Protest- 
ant Germans in North America,—as for 
example, is the case in Barmen, Basel, 
Neudettelsau (in Bavaria), Hermansburg 
(Hanover) ; and, beside this, particular 
societies have been formed to educate and 
send out such. The oldest of these soci- 
eties is to be found in the Prussian Rhine 
provinces, and its purposes are conduct- 
ed by admirable men in Laugenberg, 
Elberfeld, and Barmen. Last year it 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and its first missionary, the founder of 
the German Lutheran synod of Wiscon- 
sin, Pastor Muhlhiiuser, of Milwaukee, 
came over to attend it, and in the course 
of his tour through Germany awakened a 
lively sympathy for the mission which 
the Mother church in Germany owes tow- 
ards her daughter in North America. In 
Berlin also there is a society for the help 
of Germanemigrants in the west of North- 
ern America, and from year to year the 
intercourse between the German Prot- 
estants on citherside the Atlantic becomes 
more cordial and profitable. As an ex- 
ample of this, it may be mentioned that 
a German synod in Wisconsin last year 
filled up thirteen vacant cures by minis- 
ters from Germany, and this was done 
by the agency of these two Prussian soci- 
eties. Extensive collections of books 
have also been sent over, that the con- 
gregations and schools of our distant coun- 
trymen may share the treasures of Ger- 
man science and German piety. Theoloz- 
ical students come over more and more 
frequently from North America to Ger- 
many to learn theology with us, and Ger- 
man theologians go over there to preach 
the gospel, and then after some years re- 
turn to serve the church of their own 
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country. Thus it appears that the Lord 
has called the Reformed church of Ger- 
many to exercise in North America, with 
the concurrence of its various nationali- 
ties and denominations, a mission of its 
own towards the elevation of scientific, 
religious and ecclesiastical life. —Chris- 
tian Work. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


The first week in January is now very 
extensively observed as a Concert of 
Prayer throughout the world. The ob- 
jects embraced in it are of the highest 
importance, and the union of Christians 
of every name gives interest to it. The 
proposal originated three or four years 
since with the Presbyterian Mission in 
Lodiana, India, and the suggestion was 
at once and everywhere received with 
favor. Many joyful scenes of revival 
have been traced to the influence of this 
Concert of Prayer. 


DONATIONS. 


Recetvep Decemper, 1863. 
Maine. 


Hebron, Mrs. E. B. Parker, to 
sup. nat prs., care Rev. M. 
Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 
and to cons. Alanson C. Her- 
rick H. L. M., 100; Warren, 
Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soe., 

Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy tr., 12; 
Lebanon, Mrs. M. B. Goodwin 
4; Mrs. D. Goodwin 1; Free- 
port, ch. 8.20; Jefferson, Ist ch. 
and soc. 7; North Livermore, a 
friend of missions 5; 137.20 

Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., 
Bangor, Ist ch. 

Lincoln Asso., Wm. Wilson tr., 
21.58; Rockland, ch. 62.42; St. 
George, 2nd ch. 5; 3d ch. 7; 
South Thomaston, 2nd ch. 4; 100.00 

— 337.20 
New Hampshire. 

Rumney, Wm. Giddings 5; Strat- 
ham, Rev. J. T. Smith 1; Hen- 
niker, Mrs. Silas Colby 1; two 
friends 1; 8.00 

Vermont. 

Manchester, J. S. Pettibone 5; 
Montgomery Centre, a friend 
of missions, for the distrib. of 
the New Testament among the 
destitute, 5; 10.00 

Massachusetts. 

Boston South Asso., Randolph, 
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North ch. 39.22; Brighton, D. 
W. Hoyt 5; 

Boston North Asso., Boston, 
Union ch., Geo. W. Chipman 
tr., mon. con. 58.42; Baldwin 
Place ch., A. G. Stimson tr., 
31.52; Chelsea, Cary Ave. ch., 
E. C. Fitz tr., mon. con. 42; 
West Acton, ch., James M. 
Brown tr., mon. con. 3.35; 

Berkshire Asso., Geo. Millard tr., 
Pittstield, ch. 

Barnstable Asso., Barnstable, a 
friend 

Salem Asso., Henry Haddock tr., 
(Beverly, 2nd ch., erroneously 
credited in Oct. to the Salem 
Ist ch., 25.04) Haverhill, 1st 
ch., Geo. Appleton tr., 250; 
Gloucester, ch., per H. G. San- 
ford, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rey. M. Bronson, Nowgong, 
Assam, 30; 

Lowell Asso., Lawrence, Ist ch., 
Charles L. Crocker tr., Benev. 
Funds, addl., 

Old Colony Asso., South Hanson, 


ch. 

Wendell Asso., Wendell, Thomas 
Sawia 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 
Oread Inst., mon. con. 6; 
Greenville, ch., mon. con. 15; 

Thorndike, George Mixter 


Rhode Island. 

East Providence, 1st ch., Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 

State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist ch. 
mon. con., Sept., Oct. and 
Novy., 68.59; Wicktord, Ist. ch., 
mon, con., per N. N. Spink, 
35; 


. Connecticut. 


Hartford, Laura A. Day, of wh. 
3 is Jubilee offering, 5; South- 
Ebenezer Silliman, 100; 

i 


ilton, “Litehtield friend,” of 


44.22 


135.29 


7.00 


280.00 


wh. 5 is Jubilee offering, 25; 130.00 


New York. 


Arcadia, Sidney Wilder 1.50; Ni- 
agara Falls, ch. 9; Spencer- 
port, Sargent Bagley 20; Ad- 
ams Village, ch. 49.55; Rev. 
L. P. Day 5; Jordanville, Joel 
Northrup, Jr. 2; Gorham, Be- 
thinh Douglass, for the Karen 
Scriptures, 70 cts.; Skaneate- 
les, Mrs. Almyra Town, Jubi- 
lee offering, 2; Wilson, ch. 100; 
Clifton Park, ch. and soc. 67- 
40; Fredonia, “Cash” 10; Mrs. 
J. M. Van Kleek 5; Clinton, 
Rey. J. G. Stearns, Jubilee of- 
fering, 1; Port Jefferson, Rev. 
L. Steward 1.70; 

Cortland Asso., Freetown, ch. 17- 
-50; Lansing and Groton, ch. 
21.75; McGrawville, ch. 2; Ho- 
mer, ch. 79.03; per Rey. G. H. 


Brigham 
Colls. per Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 

viz., 
Erie Asso. 7.18; Rev. Jesse Elli- 


274.85 


120.28 


Donations. 


114.39 


ott 10; Forestville, ch. 1; El- 
lery, ch. 3; Cassadaga, ch. 6; 
Cherry Creek, ch. 7.75; Leon, 
ch. 8.75; Sinclearville, ch. 2; 
Hanover Centre, ch. 10.08; Na- 
poli, ch. 2; 

Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, 2nd 


ch. 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Kingston, ch. 31.50; Rondout, 
Thomas Cornell 200; W. Win- 
ter 1; Poughkeepsie, Central 
ch. 36.50; Ist ch. 11.50; Peeks- 
kill, ch., of wh. 10 is Jubilee 
offering, and 10 fr. Sab. sch., 


Hudson River South Asso., Har- 
lem, ch., of wh. 12 is Jubilee 
offering, 25.89; Brooklyn, Eliz- 
abeth Ward 10; Mariners Har- 
bor, ch. 50; 

Broome and Tioga Asso., New- 
ark Valley, ch. 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch. 

Hudson River North Asso., A. 
Van De Boe 10; Catskill, F. 
N. Wilson 50; 

Rensselaerville Asso., F. Fisher 
tr., 


New Jersey. 
Elizabeth, B. Judson Spalding, 
for Bible distribution, 
West N. J. Asso., Vincentown, 
7; Camden, 2nd ch. 4; per Rev. 
J. French, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Ist ch., Sab. sch., 
Miss. Soc., W. A. Levering tr., 
to sup. a nat. pr., care Rev. S. 
J. Smith, Bangkok, Siam, and 
to cons. Miss Henrietta L. Ford 
H. L. M., 110; South Auburn, 
Huldah Gregory 4; Eaton, Dea. 
Thomas Mitchell 3; Bethany, 
Lois and Ann E. Torry 1 ea., 


2; 

Collections per Rev. J. French, 
agent, viz., 

Tioga Asso., Mansfield, Mrs. Em- 
ma Wells and Mrs. Simmons 

Clarion Asso., Bethel, ch. 

French Creek Asso., Georgetown, 


ch. 
Bradford Asso., E. Smithfield, 


ch. 

Northumberland Asso., Trever- 
ton, Sab. sch., for nat. boy, care 
Rev. J. L. Douglass, Bassein, 
Burmah, 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, 4th 
ch. 10; Freeport, brn. Sniveley 
and Turner 8; Sharpsburg, ch. 
12.50; 

Monongahela Asso., Flatwoods, 
ch. 6.15; Redstone, ch. 10.90; 
Connellsville, ch. 2.75; 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
11th ch. 5.50; North ch. 40 cts. ; 
Cumberland st. ch. 12.25; “C. 
A. L.,” Dee. offering, of wh. 5 
is for nat. pr., 15; 

North Philadelphia Asso.,Bridge- 
port, ch. 10.15; Hatboro’, Sab. 
sch. 4; Germantown, ch. 24.55; 

Central Union Asso., Holmes- 
burg, of wh. 4 is fr. Sab. sch., 


57.76 
10.87 


305.50 


85.89 


3.00 
6.50 
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29.00 


11.00 


119.00 


3.00 
3.20 


8.00 
10.10 


14.60 


30.50 


19.80 


83.15 


38.79 


31.00 
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infant class, 22.45; Phoenix- 
ville, for nat. pr., care Rey. J. 
L. Douglass, Bassein, Burmah, 
33.50; Norristown, Abner Sup- 
plee 50 cts. ; 

Welsh Asso., Pittsburg, Welsh 
ch., Rev. Wm. Owen 


Illinois. 
Norris, Rev. E. N. Jencks, to 
cons. his brother, Ezekiel P. 
Jencks H. L. M., and tow. sup. 
of Rey. D. L. Brayton, Ran- 
oon, Burmah, 100; Godfrey, 
fonticello Seminary, Miss M. 
$. Tolman 2; Stonington, ch., 
Wm. Nesbit 15; 
Collections per Rev. 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 
Carrollton Asso. 
Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., of wh. 
50 is fr. Mrs. Jane W. Barker, 
Dixon Asso., Como, ch. 6.60; 
Sterling, ch. 31.56; 
Galesburg Asso., Ontario, ch. 
Ottawa Asso., Sublette, ch. 22- 
.22; Dover, ch. 2; Berean, ch. 


2; 
Rock River Asso., Sveamore, ch. 
Illinois Volunteers, 42nd Regt., 
Co. A., Henry Gates 2; Co. F., 
Calvin Church 1; 27th Regt., 
Co. D., Wm. Paul 3; per Rev. 
L. Raymond, 


Indiana, 


New Philadelphia, Eli Batt 70 
cts.: Lawrenceburgh, Sab. sch., 
Lydia Bond's class of little 

irls, viz., 60 cts. ea. fr. Annie 

leustus, Emma Heustus, Kate 
Ferris, Carrie Gysie and Mary 
Cheek; 20 cts. fr. Annie Kiger, 
bal. 2.05 fr. Teacher, for Mrs. 
Johnson's school for girls, Tie 
Chiu Mission, Swatow, China, 
5.25; 

Collections per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Elkhart River Asso., Mt. Zion, 
ch. 7.25; Warsaw, ch. 13.25; 
Flat Rock Asso., Blue River, ch. 
Judson Asso., Lauranne, ch. 2; 
Indian Prairie, ch. 1.85; Michi- 
gantown, ch. 2.75; Union, ch. 

3.85; 

Laughery Asso., Ebenezer, ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. Miss Hattie Dils, 

Mt. Zion Asso., Amity, ch., Jubi- 
lee offering, 

’ Northern Indiana Asso., South 
Bend, ch., Peter Stocker 10; 
Laporte, ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of Solong, care Rey. B. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 
12.38; 

Sand Creek Asso., Bear Creek, 
ch. 2.50; Geneva, ch. 2.50; 
Brush Creek, ch. 2.95; Zoar, 
ch. 2.50; 

Tigpocance Asso., Lafayette, ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of student 
in Rey. Dr. Binney’s theol. 
school, Rangoon, Burmah, 

Weasaw Creek Asso., Niconza, 
Rev. J. Barratt, Jubilee offer- 
ing, 


Donations. 


— 341.50 


Towa. 

Collections per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Oskaloosa Asso., coll., of wh. 1 
is fr. Mrs. John Ferguson, per 
Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 

moe Des Moines Asso., Swede 

end, ch. 


Michigan. 

Collections per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Jackson Asso., Jackson, ch., tow. 
sup. of Shway Dong, care Rev. 
B. C. Thomas, Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 10; Springport, ch. 5.50; 

St. Joseph's liver Asso., coll. at 
Three Rivers, 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., of wh. 9.60 is fr. Sab. sch., 
and 13 of wh. is tow. sup. of 
Shway Too, care Rev. LB. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 


Minnesota. 
Minnesota Asso., Scandia, ch., of 
wh. 3.10 is fr. Sab. sch., 
Southern Asso., Le Roy, ch. 


Ohio. 
Cornerville, Carrie, “Something 
for Jesus’? 1; Prospect, ch. 20; 
Cleveland, Ist ch., Sab. sch., 
tow. sup. of Too Au, nat. pr., 
care Rev. B. C. Thomas, 
Henthada, Burmah, 60.18 ; Erie 
st. ch., A. J. Farrar, tr., 26; 
Elyria, Miss Mary Barber 1.75; 
Cherry Valley, David Colby 5; 
Henrietta, Philemon Shepard 


Wisconsin. 

Ft. Howard, S. Adams, tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care Rev. M. HH. 
Bixby, Shan Mission, Toung- 
oo, Burmah, 1.67; Scandina- 
vian ch., per Rev. O. Dodge, + 


agent, 4; 
Kentucky. 
O. Bannon, Mrs. A. Gowdy 
Missouri. 
Jackson Co., a soldier's mite, 
Jubilee offering, 1; St. Louis, 
Gernfan Bap. ch., the sisters, 
to sup. Nap Pay, nat. pr., care 
Rev. Thomas, Henthada, 


Burmah, 100; 
Florida. 

St. Augustine, Lt. James Lins- 
ley, 10th Conn. Vol., for Bur- 
man Missions, 

Canada West. 

Breadalbane, Rev. W. McKee 

Burmah, 
A Missionary and wife 
Assam. 
Nowgong Mission, per Rev. M. 


Bronson, 
China, 
Swatow, Tie Chiu Mission, mon. 
con. coll., per Rev. J. W. John- 
son, 


Total from A 1 to Dee 31 
654.66. 
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